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THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


BrookLtyn, Marcu, 1875. 


EDUCATION 


IN BROOKLYN. 


ITS GROWTH AND PRESENT CONDITION, 


The City of Brooklyn may reason- 
ably claim to exemplify, in the char- 
acter of its public and private schools, 
the genius of American education, and 
in the organization and management 
of both, it rightfully holds high rank 
among the representative cities of the 
country. Circumstances which must, 
to a more or less extent, control the 
administration of free education in 
each locality for itself, will satisfac- 
torily account for most of the differ- 
ences in the methods adopted, for 
carrying out a system, the vital and 
fundamental principles of which are 
happily common to all. These varia- 
tions are such as to make little im- 
pression on the casual observer, and 
intelligent foreigners bear testimony 
to the fact, that what they and we may 
properly call national education, pre- 
sents more elements of efficiency and 
uniformity than that of any other na- 
tion in the world. No other compar- 
ison, therefore, would seem to be nec- 
essary, than that which is calculated 
to stimulate emulation and lead toa 
development of the best features and 
resources of the system. Our private 
schools have attained prominence and 
listinction among the educational in- 
titutions of the State, and the assured 
xcellence of their management, and 


the thoroughness and high standard 
of scholarship justly claimed for them, 
reflect credit upon the city,.and com- 
mend them to the attention and re- 
gard of all interested in providing 
means, for such of its youth as desire 
it, a higher education than it is possi- 
ble to secure in our public schools. 
Altogether, a conjunction of such fa- 
vorable circumstances naturally sug- 
gests the propriety of an extended 
and liberal patronage and mainten- 
ance of home institutions; for of no 
city can the words of Terentius be 
more appropriately quoted: “He 
need not go from home for good in- 
struction.” 

The expenditure for public educa- 
tion, as governed by the population 
and increase of material wealth of the 
community, is briefly illustrated by 
the following statement: For pur- 
soses of comparison, the last twenty 
years furnish sufficient exemplifica- 
tion of these three important elements 
of municipal progress. = 

In 1855, the consolidation of the 
City of Brooklyn with the City of 
Williamsburgh and. Town of Bush- 
wick took place; since which time 
most of the important changes in the 
management of free education have 
occurred. In 1855 a re-organization 
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of the school system followed as a 
consequence of the consolidation 
above noted. The expenditure for 
educational purposes for that year 
was $150,000, nearly, with a popula- 
tion of 205,200, and an assessed valu- 
ation on real and personal estate of 
$75,791,617. In 1865 the population 
was 296,112 (an increase of 44 per 
cent in ten years), the value of prop- 
erty $123,311,625 (an increase of 62 
per cent), and the annual expenditure 
for educational purposes, $458,255 
(an increase of 200 per cent). To-day 
it is estimated that Brooklyn contains 
a population of about 460,000, an in- 
crease of 55 per cent since 1865, with 
a real and personal property valuation 
of $226,000,000, an increase of 83 per 
cent.,and an annual expenditure for 
educational purposes of about one 
million dollars, being an increase of 
118 per cent. since 1865. 

The whole number of different pu- 
pils instructed for the three periods is 
as follows: In 1855, the number was 
30,977; for 1865, 53,947; for 1875, 81,688. 
If this were a legitimate basis from 
which to calculate the cost of educa- 
ting our children, the cost per 
scholar would be: for 1855, $4.87; for 
1865, $8.49, and for 1875, $12.24. On 
examining reports of other cities, 
however, it will be noticed that the 
cost of education per scholar is based 
upon the average attendance for the 
year. A similar calculation in this 
case would alter the above figures re- 
spectively as follows: for 1855, $10.18 ; 
for 1865, $19.92, and for 1875, $23.80. 

In the Annual Report of the New 
York Board of Education for 1873, the 
latest available for public use, the 
average attendance for the year is 
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given as 110,000, with a total expen- 
diture for educational purposes of 
$3,206,921. With this attendance and 
expenditure the cost per scholar was 
a little over $29. In 1855 the City of 
Boston expended for school purposes 
about $412,000, with a population of 
161,000, and a valuation of $250,000, 
ooo. The cost per scholar for that 
year was $17.31. In 1875, with a pop- 
ulation of 358,000, and a valuation of 
$798,000,000, the expenditure for pub- 
lic education was $1,865,720, the cost 
per scholar being $42.79. In 1873, 
Philadelphia, with an average school 
attendance of 74,000 children, expend- 
ed nearly one and a half million 
dollars, the cost per scholar being un- 
der $21. In 1874, Chicago expended 
$25 per scholar. 

In all of those cities, it will be seen 
that high and normal schools are 
maintained, and, it is generally be- 
lieved, with advantage to the people. 

It is conceded that the groduates of 
our higher classes do not attain the 
thoroughness in certain studies, as the 
same grades, nominally, in other cit- 
ies, where the time for the school 
course is longer. In view of these 
facts, the question involved is that of 
a more thorough education for eur 
children, a small proportion of which 
only can avail themselves of the ad- 
vantages of our-very excellent private 
institutions. And our efforts and sac- 
rifices, to remedy this, must be the 
measure of the value we place upon 
public education. 

Our system of public instruction, in 
its progress, has been attended with 
many proofs of improvement.and be- 
neficent results, which should inspire 
those with whom the serious duty of 
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its administration rests, to strengthen 
and enlarge its sphere of usefulness. 
It must be borne in mind that there is 
much that is experimental in the art of 
teaching, that we have not any stand- 
ard or theory other than that which is 
developed by experience and thought- 
ful educators, from time to time, to 
govern ourselves by; and that while 
the opportunities for observation and 
scientific investigation is enlarging 
the field, within which we are to con- 
fine ourselves, we must recognize the 
importance of reasonable concession 
to, and adoption of, new processes and 
forms to succeed the more cumbersome 
and less efficient ones in vogue. 

The prevailing tendency with 
Boards .of Education, generally, is 
towards economy in the abstract, 
without regard to the ultimate ad- 
vantages to be developed by a lib- 
eral and intelligent administration. 
In two directions, it is generally be- 
lieved that the efficiency and useful- 
ness of the system may be increased, 
not, however, in the nature of things, 
without and considerable outlay of 
money. 

In the first place, primary instruc- 
tion under existing regulations, needs 
careful inodification. Many false the- 


ories are generated in our lowest class- 
es which form the basis of and perpet- 
uates error in the higher departments. 

The basis of accommodation for 
primary departments does not bear 
a proper relation to existing needs, 
and retards substantial progress, be- 
sides suggesting the desirability ot 
change of the principal, which endeav- 
ors to make one school perform the 
functions of two. The other instances 
tending directly to secure good teach- 
ing, is the establishment of a training 
school for our young teachers. 

It is well known that the scholas- 
tic attainments of our graduates are 
not equal to the requirements of a 
teacher; many young ladies through 
other influences than those which 
should govern their -selection for so 
important a duty, leave school to re- 
turn in a few weeks as teachers. 

No provision at present exists by 
which they can be instructed and fitted 
for this very responsible undertaking, 
and our deficiency in this direction is 
certain to effect our standing in the 
future, in a marked degree. The es- 
tablishment of an institution for such 
a purpose in Brooklyn will be an 
event of great importance and of far- 
reaching influence. 
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NO I—PACKER INSTITUTE. 


The interest which deservedly at- 
taches to this representative school for 
females, is enhanced by the fact that its 
history is intimately associated with 
that of the earliest successful efforts in 
this State, to organize a school or acad- 
emy of high character, especially de- 
voted to female education. 


A brief review of this connection 
must prove all the more interesting to 
our readers, from the fact that it dis- 
closes, perhaps, for the first time to 
many of our citizens, a record of the 
long and honorable career, as an ac- 
complished educator in this State, of 
Prof. A. Crittenden, covering a period 
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of fifty years; thirty of which have 
been, with rare devotion and _ skill, 
spent in the service of the institution 
over which he presides in this city. 

In this age of rapid development, 
the problem of woman’s sphere, to use 
the modern phrase, has assumed an 
importance which intelligent discus- 
sion, now very prevalent, is likely to 
solve, and practically apply, a result to 
be reached none too soon; for the en- 
largement of this same woman’s sphere 
within the next twenty years is likely 
to mystify and disturb the conservative 
mind, prone to look upon schemes de- 
signed to benefit another generation, 
very much in the same spirit and with 
similar indifference as the Arabs; of 
whom Dr. Jessup, observing several 
of them roasting undef a burning sun, 
asked “why they did not plant more 
shade trees?” ‘“ What’s the use; they 
will never amount to anything while 
we live?” “But they will for your 
children.” “Let our children plant 
them, then,” was the indifferent answer. 
Until recently, the subject has been 
deemed by many to be so prescribed 
in its limits of usefulness, and to offer 
so narrow and profitless a field for 
reasonable discussion, that justice to 
such intelligent and thoughtful men 
as James Kent, Ex-Chancellor of the 
State, John V. Henry, Gideon Hawley 
and others of like purpose and culture: 
requires that to them should be ac- 
corded the credit of forestalling, by 
twenty years, weaker and more conser- 
vative minds in the matter of increased 
facilities for female education.* 


* It is due to the memory of the late Mrs. Emma Wil- 
lard, of the celebrated ‘l'roy Female Seminary to accord 
to her the honor of being among women the pioneer of 
female education in this country. By her writings and 
addresses she did more to create an interest in this sub- 
ject than any other individual of her time. 


They had read of the women of other 
ages, of the monument erected by Ath- 
ens to Athzena, of Sappho, of Myrtis 
the Greek writer, the instructor of the 
celebrated Corrinna, and of Pindar 
himself, of Aspasia, the teacher of So- 
crates, of Cornelia, the Roman ma- 
tron, who proudly pointed to her two 
sons as her choicest jewels; and these 
gentlemen, with characteristic inde- 
pendence, openly rejected for the first 
time, the dogma that women were in- 
capable of high culture and intellec- 
tual attainment—a notion which had 


until then, met but feeble opposition, 


a relic at once of the feudal time and 
of the age of rude and barbarous cus- 
tom. Early in this present century 
these gentlemen became impressed 
with the necessity of providing greater 
advantages for the education of their 
daughters, than were afforded in any 
of the private seminaries of that day. 
They, therefore, formed an Association 
and erected a suitable building, pro- 
vided a library, apparatus, etc., and 
commenced operations in 1814. The 
school at first consisted of two de- 
partments—a primary or training de- 
partment and one for more advanced 
classes. The institution increased and 
soon required more ample accommo- 
dations. In 1821 a larger and more 
commodious building was erected and 
incorporated by the Legislature of the 
State, under the name or title of the 
Albany Female Academy. The Legis- 
lature, ever a magnanimous and tntel- 
ligent patron of education, as a mark 
of the high appreciation of the im- 
portance of substantially aiding and 
encouraging this praiseworthy effort 
to enlarge the scope of female culture, 
donated One Tuousanp dollars to 
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this institution, the first money ever 
appropriated by the State of New 
York for female education. 

This institution was placed under 
the control of Professor A. Crittenden, 
as Principal, in 1826, although he had 
identified himself with its interests as 
early as 1824. The late Chancellor 
Ferris was for several years the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees, and 
after his removal to New York he ex- 
erted his influence in founding a simi- 
lar institution in the metropolis, 
known as Rutger’s Female Institute, 
now called Rutger’s College. In 1844 
the citizens of Brooklyn held a public 
meeting for the purpose of founding 
an institution in this city, somewhat 
on the model of the Albany Academy 
and Rutger’s Institute. At this meet- 
ing the late George Wood, father of 
the New York Bar, presided, and the 
Rev. Isaac Ferris, D.D., LL.D., ad- 
dressed the meeting, giving a _ history 
of the two institutions above referred 
to, their success and the importance 
of well-endowed institutions for fe- 
male education, etc. 

Arrangements were promptly made 
to found an institution of a similar 
kind, but with greatly enlarged facili- 
ties. Buildings were at once erected and 
provided with suitable appurtenances. 
An act of incorporation was procured 
from the State, May 8th, 1845. In the 
following month Prof. Crittenden was 
invited to take charge of the institu- 
tion as President of the Faculty, and 
the school was formally opened May 
4th, 1846, with three hundred pupils— 
an experiment in many ways, involving 
no little difficulty, in reducing to order 
and properly classifying so many: 
scholars, coming together for the first 


time, absolute strangers to their teach- 
ers in attainments, habits, and disposi- 
tions. 

How this work was accomplished, 
and with what results, are now matters — 
of history. The institution being the 
property of a stock c:mpany, it was 
the duty of the Trustees to prepare 
annually a statement to be submitted 
to the stockholders. The following 
is from the report of 1850—four years 
after its opening in 1846: 

“The patronage of the Institution 
has exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its friends; and in proof 
of this statement we are able to enume- 
rate among the 1520 pupils, who have 
sought the advantages of an education 
within its walls, the representatives of 
nineteen different States of our Union, 
the Canadas, St. Thomas, Trinidad, 
‘Cuba, the Sandwich Islands, and Eng- 
land. We are abundantly warranted 
in entertaining the assurance that it 
has reached that high point of celebrity 
and usefulness, which gives it power 
to exert the most auspicious influence 
upon the interest of Literature and 
upon kindred institutions in the City, 
County and State.” 

The Academy continued in- 
crease in numbers and prosperity till 
the morning of January ist, 1852, 
when the building, with nearly its 
entire library, apparatus, cabinets, 
etc., was destroyed by fire. Rooms 
were at once provided in the Brook- 
lyn Institute, and the pupils assembled 
there without the loss of a single day. 
Before the fire was extinguished, a lady 
of this city, addressed a communica- 
tion to the Board of Trustees, expres- 
sing her sympathy for the loss sus- 
tained by this calamity, and intima- 
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ting a readiness to re-establish the in- 
stitution upon a more permanent and 
solid basis, and dedicate it for all time, 
to the advancement of female educa- 
tion in the higher branches of art and 
science, upon condition that the stock- 
holders should transfer their stock or 
ownership, for the purpose of founding 
a similar institution in this city for the 
education of young men. She stated 
that her late husband, who had been 
one of the most active men in the 
establishment of the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy, and a trustee from its commence- 
ment, had entertained the purpose of 
endowing an institution for the edu- 
cation of youth ; that as his represen- 
tative, she desired to carry out his 
wishes, and that the destruction of the 
building afforded her-an opportunity 
which she was glad to embrace, 

This proposition or suggestion was 
endorsed by the stockholders, who 
became the proprietors and patrons of 
the Brooklyn Collegiate and Poly- 
technic Institute—a school which has 
no superior of its kind in the coun- 
try. | 

An application was made to the 
Legislature, for the incorporation of 
the new institution, under the name 
and title of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. Its charter bears date of 
March 19, 1853. 

In 1871 the institution celebrated 
for an entire week its silver wedding. 
It sent out its “.Salutum in Domino Sem- 
piter-nam,” to all its children of the 
past twenty-five years, and loyally 
they responded from the far West, 
from the savannas of the South, from 
Europe, from Egypt, from the King- 
dom of the Celestials and from the 
palmy islands of the Pacific—those at 


hand by their presence, those far away, 
in spirit and by letter. Three hun- 
dred of the graduates assembled in the 
chapel, one of whom had come all the 
way from California to testify her 
love for her alma mater. The reports 
of the various classes from 1847 to 
1871 showed that of the 604 graduates 
240 had married, 97 had become teach- 
ers, others were missionaries, artists, 
authors, etc., while 64 had not been 
heard from. 

Among the noticeable features of 
this occasion, were the unveiling of a 


marble statue of the late Dr. Bethune, . 


with an address by Rev. Francis Vin- 
ton, D. D., upon the life and charac- 
ter of his life-long friend ; the Bacca- 
laureate sermon to the graduates, by 
Rev. Dr. Schenck; the commence- 
ment exercises in the Church of the 
Pilgrims; an oration by George Wm. 
Curtis in the Academy of Music ; the 
presentation of a beautiful -service of 
plate to the Principal, and the elegant 
reception of the President, A. A. 
Low, Esq., and of Mrs. Packer, at 
their residences on the Heights. 

The present condition of the Insti- 
tute is more prosperous than at any 
previous period of its history; it has 
a daily attendance of more than six 
hundred pupils, perfectly classified 
under a most efficient and able corps 
of teachers. 

In point of adaptability and de- 
sirableness-of location and surround- 
ings, it stands unrivalled. 

While it can be said of the Packer, 
that it is not without honor in its own 
city, and that its success is assured, as 
judged by its past career and its pres- 
ent prosperous condition, it is far from 
the fact that its value as an educa- 
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tional institution, ranking among the 
first in the country, is adequately ap- 
preciated. 

It is to all intent and purpose a col- 
lege for females, as thorough and ad- 
vanced in its curriculum, and as com- 
pletely and as liberally invested with 
all that is needful and desirable for 
the highest intellectual culture, and 
as able to successfully compete for 
such patronage, as any college for 
females, in the country. 

Its supply of ordinary apparatus is 
ample. It possesses a fine cabinet of 
minerals, and, through the liberality 
of a former pupil, a very full collec- 
tion of models, etc., for illustrating 
the study of physiology, a library of 
well-selected books, a large and 
choice collection of photographs of 
artistic, scientific, historical and arch- 
zological interest, at all times avail- 
able to the students, in comfortable 


rooms, admirably adapted to the tastes 


and requirements of a cultured mind. 

Prof. D. G. Eaton—who - visited 
Europe last year—was authorized 
to supplement any department with 
new and valuable apparatus, etc., not 
already possessed by the Institute, and 
the Trustees and scholars alike are to 
be congratulated upon the successful 
issue of Prof. Eaton’s visit, as every 
way calculated to add interest and 
value to the department for which 
these selections were especially made. 

The classification of pupils, together 
with the courses of study established 
for each department, have been care- 
fully arranged and adjusted with a 
view to athorough and progressive 
development, and inthe higher course, 
which combines the study of the 
sciences, gncient and modern lan- 


guages, drawing and composition, * 
the training is claimed to be excep- 
tionally thorough. 


Altogether, Packer Institute presents 
such claims upon the enlightened lib- 
erality of the public, as have, with 
more fortunate institutions elsewhere, 
secured the most bountiful recognition 
from both public and private sources. 

An increase and extension of its en- 
dowments would enlarge and_perpet- 
uate its usefulness and influence, and 
reflect a credit upon the city, due to 
the excellence of this element of its 
educational facilities. 


The Institute possesses ten endowed 
scholarships due to the liberality of 
its founder, Mrs. Packer. In addi- 
tion to these, a scholarship is given 
to the best pupil in each of the public 
schools in this city, provided it shall 


“appear, upon examination by the Fac- 


ulty, that such pupil has attained a 
thorough knowledge of the fundamen- 
tal branches. It also holds at its dis- 
posal other scholarships, which have 
been established by sympathetic 
friends, now deceased, and ¢hey re- 
main as monuments, more enduring 
than marble, ever to mark the memory 
of their founders—just, as centuries ago, 
the memorial window, placed in the 
eastern transept ofan old church, com- 
memorates the deed and perpetuates 
the memory of the warlike Baron who 
caused it to be placed there, long after 
the bronze memorial erected to his 
name had passed away; and despite 
the vicissitudes of time, in the old ca- 


* An estimate and an agreeable evidence of the success 
of the Composition Department can be formed from the 
Packer Quarterly issued from this institute, and 
which has becn sustained with ability by the pupils for 
nearly seven years. 
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thedral, to-day, and every day, the mor- 
ning’s sun creates anew the miracle 
of art, and the rays of light, mellowed 
and softened by the rich glass, paint 
the shadowy aisles, for the time, in the 
gorgeous colors of the rainbow. 


It were a noble ambition to more 
than emulate this example, whereby 
the rays of love and light might be 
poured into living hearts, and new life 
spring every day from the beneficent 
thought of five centuries ago. 


THE PHYSIQUE OF PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


BY JEROME WALKER, M. D. 


Underlying all the great questions 
of science, religion, government and 
society, which at the present day en- 
gage the thoughts and actions of the 
best men and women of the land, are 
those of Heredity, Hygiene and Lon- 
gevity. Not yet fully recognized by 
the majority of people as of vital im 
portance, still they insinuate them- 
selves into every discussion and into 
all statistics. Being vital questions, 
they will assert themselves, and in 
time, the speculative mind will neces- 
sarily start on its journey, only after 
having carefully considered the laws 
of reproduction, transmission, the 
preservation of health, and life—and 
of decay. 

Man’s responsibility to the Creator, 
for the care and preservation of his 
own life, and that of others, will be 
clearly defined. Natural laws will 
supplant society laws. The apparent 
conflict between Science and Religion 
becomes less and less distinct. 7Zis 
future will not be the Millenium, but 
the witness ouly of the evolution of 
those natural laws, for the good of 
mankind, which govern us now in the 
selection and breeding of our cattle. 
Part of the money now yearly spent 
in improving breeds of animals, ap- 
plied to physiological training and 


education of children, would indirect- 
ly do much to settle the questions of 
the duty of individuals to the govern- 
ment, society and themselves, of the 
co-education of the sexes, and the one 
of woman’s sphere. As forerunners 
in the physiological and hygienic dis- 
cussion, which has been inaugurated, 
have appeared “Sex zz Education ,” 
“Sex and Education,” “ Building of a 
Brain,” and “The Education of 
American girls.” Sex has been the 
stumbling block. Ably has the sub- 
ject been handled on both sides, and 
out of the combat comes the fact that 
Americans are becoming sensible of 
physical and mental defects—in 
American men and women, where 
heretofore has been mainly a mutual 
admiration. 

It is my purpose to follow up the 
discussion by a consideration of the 
health of the female teachers of our 
public schools. Statistics for the 
most part are unreliable, and in many 
places not compiled even, yet what 


will follow can be substantiated by re-- 
liable authority. 


Teaching among women, as a rule, 
is not a profession, but a make-shifc, 
till something more agreeable offers 
itself. Higher wages carry some to 
other fields of work. Marriage, 
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others. Opportunities for a more ex- 
teaded experience and useful life, 
demand a few, while sickness and 
death, here as elsewhere, carry off the 
naturally feeble, or those with 
acquired weaknesses. Sex is so en- 
veloped in the questions of inheri- 
tance, longevity and disease, that it 
cannot be made the cause of all the 
evils which happento women in the 
various toils of life. 

Given, a boy and girl of equal 
health, the same inherited health, and 
with identical surroundings, if both 
are physiologically educated, the re- 
sult, in effect, will be the same, bearing 
in mind the difference in physical 
organization. 

As to longevity and expectation of 
life, there are three classes of individu- 
als: 


First. Those with inherited diseases 
or weaknesses, who are expected to 
die.early, or in times of exertion and 
trial. 


Second. Those with acquired dis- 
eases or feebleness, to be cut down, 
when more than ordinary exertion is 
called for. 


Third. And by far the smallest 
number are those with normal health, 
of good inheritance, who care for 
themselves and who survive the wear 
and tear of school-life. 


Strong mental influence or will, 
may force a feeble body into un- 
natural vigorous work, for an wzcer- 


ain time. A powerful bodily vigor 
may carry for a season, a feeble intel- 
ect, as a strong river current might 


ear a frail, badly-equipped vessel - 


pon its waters, only to be ship- 
vrecked when opposition presented 


(2) 


itself, or strength to meet emergen- 
cies became a necessity. 

These exceptions to the laws of bis- 
metry should not be advanced, as dis- 
proving the general facts known to 
us. 

Bearing in mind the influence of 
heredity and acquired disease, is it 
true that a majority, or many even, of 
our teachers suffer from disease or 
debility, which can be traced to the 
surroundings of school life? 

The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction reports 22,367 females as 
engaged in teaching in the State of 
New York for 1873. He regrets, as 
do the Superintendents of local 
Boards of Education, that so many 
teachers fall out of the ranks after a 
few years of work; that so few of the 
graduates of schools will train them- 
selves for teachers; that so many be- 
gin-to teach when not yet women. 

One School Commissioner writes 
that “too many young teachers are 
presenting. themselves for examina- 
tion, many of them being from thir- 
teen to fifteen years of age, not, in 
my opinion, having discretion and 
judgment enough to assume the guid- 
ance of our schools.” 

In the report of Superintendent 
Field, of Brooklyn, 1874, it is said: 
“most of our teachers enter the 
schools as instructorstoo young. The 
average age of our junior teachers on 
appointment is less than eighteen 
years.” This age is now required by 
our Brooklyn Board of Education, 
but this or any rule in the matter will 
prove a farce, until records are kept, 
of the ages of scholars when admit- 
ted, and at the time of graduation. Itis 
proverbially hara to force a woman 
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to tell her age, and the answer of a 
candidate to the examiner’s question, 
“What is yourage?” “Sir, my hair 
has not yet begun to change its color,” 
illustrates this. It is generally con- 
ceded that many begin to teach young- 
er than they will admit. The. girl, 
after hard, prolonged mental labor, 
which is acknowledged to be trying, 
graduates in the Spring or Summer— 
and, if possible, begins to teach in 
the Fall. Without any training in 
the art of teaching, she assumes con- 
trol of a primary class, varying in 
number from 30 to 140, to say nothing 
of the close, unhealthy rooms into 
which these children are often crowded. 

These children, of different nation- 
alities, temperaments, social  sur- 
roundings and capabilities, are ex- 
pected to come up to a certain fixed 
standard of work in a certain time. 
Such work requires healthy, trained 
women as teachers. The strain in a 
few years pulls down, as a rule, the 
hereditarily diseased, and those with 
acquired ills. The evolution of phys- 
ical and mental changes, consequent 
upon the advent of puberty, has barely, 
if it all, been accomplished before the 
developing woman is in conflict with 
unusual labor, vitiated air, contagious 
disease, and the stimuli of pride and 
ambition. Disordered functions easily 
result in diseased organs and nervous 
affections ; nervous debility and pros— 
tration, menstrual irregularities, ca- 
tarrhal troubles, heart disease and sore 
throat are the common ailments, as 
the note books of physicians will 
testify. Saysa medical writer (Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1872): “such cases we all know 
are exceedingly hard to treat, not 


because of deficiency of medical 
knowledge or skill, but from the often 
declared inability of the patient to 
carry out the directions of the physi- 
cian. It is of but little use for us to pre- 
scribe rest for the over-taxed mind 
and body, when we are met bythe 
declaration, that to take it would cause 
the displeasure of a committee, and 
the consequent loss of a situation.” 


From the few statistics that have > 


been compiled, the average age at 
death of teachers is 39 years, while of 
editors it is 44; clergymen, 57; doc- 
tors, 55, etc. Of the professional 
class, musicians and students only, 
presented a lower average than teach- 
ers. 

It is pertinent, just here, to state, 
that, as a rule, the teachers for the 
higher classes of our schools do not 
come from the graduates of these 
schools. Rare is it for any teacher in 
the lower grades to preserve health 
and energy enough to work up above 
the intermediate department. Un- 
skilled labor, with other causes, has 
exhausted the worker. If a teacher 
of an academic or supplementary 
class, skilled though she may be, is 
sickly and drags on, or becomes sick 
and is compelled to resign her class 
to a substitute, for a time, and that 
substitute perhaps somewhat incom- 
petent, the burden of work thus 
thrown upon her is a heavy strain, 
and if repeated, will wear away the 
teacher, in spite of a determination to 
fight the battle out, inharness. When 
such women break down, we regret 
the necessity which has compelled 
them to work, the school-house regu- 
lations which demand what is believed 
to be, by many, unnecessarily hard 
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labor, and the apparent ignorance of 
the effects of the violation of health 
laws. 

There is not so much breaking 
down among the teachers,of the 
higher classes as of the lower ones, 
but there is more than there should 
be. The inherited or acquired vigor 
which has enabled them to assume 
such positions retains them there. 

One year ago the Board of Health 
reported upon the sanitary condition 
of the then 49 district schools of 
Brooklyn. Of these zt were over- 
crowded. One room contained thirty 
scholars where 15 should have been. 
Another, 12x18 feet, held 103. One 
12x20, 56 children. One gx18, 56. 
One 15x20, 150. One 14x18,54. In 
one small room, densely packed, were 
126; in another, 140. In these 21 
schools,the amount ofair space allotted 
to each individual was from 29 cubic 
feet. the lowest amount, to 270, the 
highest. A medical friend grimly 
remarks, “that he has estimated the 
air space in some of the rooms to be 
equal in amount to that- found zz a 
coffin; while Pettinkoffer insists upon 
400 cubic feet as the minimum, and 
Dr. Wilson, of England, upon 600. 
The majority of sanitarians have 
settled upon the following: 

“For various practical purposes, 
the limits of space may vary from 
300 to 4,000 cubic feet—the smallest 
proportion. being the exaction for 
lodging-houses,and the largest for hos- 
pitals—making the allowance in all’ 
cases for space occupied: by furniture. 
And no deviation whatever should be 
made on account of children, whether 
in regard to the different members of 
a family or a school room.” 


The temperature in these schools, 
as shown by the thermometer, ranged 
from 50 to 95 deg. Fahrenheit, while 
it should be 70 or 73 deg. In nine 
schools the plumbing was defective, 
“ offensive smells, water-closets that 
could not be flushed, and some un- 
sewered even; cellars damp, air stag- 
nant.” Recitation-rooms were found 
close by these closets, and in one 
school there is such a room over one, 
with communication between the two. 

With the exception of one school. it 
is believed that no physician’s certifi- 
cate is made necessary, or that the 
rule is not complied with, if it exists; 
for the re-admission of a child who has 
been sick, therefore, how liable conta- 
gion is to spread, to cause sickness and 
death under the genial in ‘luences of hot 
air, over-crowding, dam )ness, etc., etc. 
The Sanitary Superintendent writes: 

“T have compiled the following sta- 
tistics from the record of contagious 
diseases, and the mortality has been 
kindly furnished me by Dr. Watt : 


Rep'd Rep’d Deaths Deaths 
Scarle- Diph- Scarle- Diph- 


tina. theria. tina. theria. 
July, 1873...48. §6.. 8... 
August, 1873.. 50.. 7... ‘ Vacation. 
Sept., 1873 ... 45..23... 8...20 Beginning 


October, 1873. 97..60...18...30 Fall T’m. 
Nov., 1573 ..-141..67...26...25 
Dec , 1873....192..84...48...96 
January, 1874..184..81...40...29 
Total deaths in 1873 from measles, scarle- 


tina and diphtheria, 635. 
Scarletina and measles are conta- 
gious, for an indefinite time (certainly 


long after they are able to attend 
school). I hardly know whether it is 


a legitimate deduction from these fig- 
ures, that the rapid increase in the 
number of reported cases of scarleti- 
na and diphtheria is due to the spread 
of the contagion in the schools, but 
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the few cases in July, August and 
September, and rapid increase in the 
subsequent months, certainly justify 
the suspicion that some such element 
is at work. The absence of many 
children in the country would par- 
tially account for the small number 
in July and August, but early in Sep- 
tember, they return tothe city, and if 
material was the only requisite, the 
number of cases in September, would 
be larger than it is.” 

Says a well-known sanitarian: 

“The epidemic influences or consti- 
tution, which some authors are wont 
to describe as conditions precedent to 
the activity of epidemic diseases, and 
which are believed to be periods of 
predisposing receptivity of specific 
poisons, are due in no small degree 
to the prevailing condition of school- 
rooms and their congeners. As a 
rule, the older these conditions—the 
longer the period of time in which 
they have been tolerated—the more 
depressed the vital powers of their 
occupants, and the greater their pre- 
disposing receptivity. Besides, the 
depressed state of the organism un- 
der such conditions,-is not only pre- 
disposing to epidemic diseases, but 
the liabilitv to and the danger of all 
diseases is thereby intensified, and 
vicissitudes of weather, which, under 
favorable circumstances, may be en- 
countered with impunity, under these 
depressing influences become danger- 
ous perils; and, doubtless, much that 
is attributed to the season of the year 
supposed to be predisposing to scarlet 


fever, measles, whooping cough, diph- 


theria, and some other common affec- 
tions of children, is due to the same 
cause. It is at any rate, very remark- 


able that the beginning of the au- 
tumnal school term should be simul- 
taneous with or speedily followed. by 
the sickly term. There is surély some- 
thing more than a mere coincidence 
in these relations; they stand much 
more like cause and effect. 

“ The poisonous effluvia which per- 
vades the atmosphere of close and un- 
ventilated rooms, is not only re-breath- 
ed, but it adheres to all the surround- 
ings; it sticks tothe walls and furniture, 
settles into the drinking cups, into 
the food utensils, food and drink, per- 
meates the clothing, and attaches to 
the person. It creates a nidus, which 
is not only in itself poisonous, per- 
petually lessening the vital force of 
all who inhabit it and predisposing to 
blood poisons of every kind, but it 
also becomes a hotbed for the plant- 
ing and propagation of specific poi- 
sons, such as small-pox, scarlet fever, 
measles whooping cough, diphtheria, 
and the whole category of epidemic 
diseases, and a fruitful source of scrof- 
ula and consumption. The consider- 
ation of these diseases in detail, and 
their relations to crowded and unven- 
tilated places, would comprehend a 
treatise on the predisposing causes of 


epidemics. It may be stated in gen- 


eral terms, however, that the specific 
poisons which perpetuate this class of 
diseases, are kept alive by the condi 

tions common to school-rooms.” 

In addition to deficient air, un- 
equable temperature, the presence, at 
least, of the elements of contagion, 
the inspectors report draughts of cold 
air. In the words of Dr. Angus 
Smith, “though foul air is a slow 
poison, we must not forget that a 
blast of cold air may slay like a sword.” 
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A word or two as to the construc- 
tion of class rooms, which may be 
classed as one of the non-preventible 
causes of debility and disease, z. ¢., as 
far as the teacher is concerned. The 
condition of many of the separate 
rooms has already been noticed, but 
the large rooms, separated by glass 
doors and partitions only, have yet to 
be considered. Put a sensitive or 
sickly teacher in charge of a large 
class, and tell me if the hum of the 
voices about her, added to that in her 
own class, is not more than annoying 
merely. Many of these annoyances 
(to outsiders, trifles) rasp the temper 
and undermine the health. Watch the 
two teachers in the front room, where 
is no partition, each with a class, each 
finds it necessary to exert her voice to 
the utmost to reach the _ scholars. 
Diseases of the throat, heart and lungs 
are not infrequently the result, or if 
present at the commencement of 
school life, they are aggravated. 

Public School teachers are, among 
the laity, regarded as loud talkers. 
This loud talking is the result of a 
habit forced upon them by the sur- 
roundings of school-life. Whether or 
no this elevated tone of speaking does 
not worry or wear, is the question. 

Brain work demands good healthy 
blood, and this can only come from 
food that is nutritious, and that the 
stomach can digest, yet this fact is 
unknown to or unheeded by many 
teachers. 

Some, it may be, are hard pushed 
to get enough of any kind of food for 
daily sustenance, so much is the 
money needed at home. The ex- 
tremes of over and under feeding are 
seen Condiments take the place of 


nutritious articles of food. Pickles, 
jam, sardines, etc., form the lunch. A 
few teachers procure warm lunches 
outside, singly or in clubs, and in 
some schools, arrangements are made 
with janitors, to furnish coffee or tea. 

Again, the constant standing during 
school hours, as is required in some 
of the schools, is another cause of 
nervous prostration and menstrual 
irregularity, and it is also a wonder- 
ful aid in aggravating such troubles. 
Changes from one position to anoth- 
er, is to be desired. It is the unnatu- 
ral strain of one constant position 
that injures. It is well enough to re- 
mark that “ teachers ought to be able 
to stand,” but sex interposes, and 
strain or disturbed nervous force, 
especially at the times of the natural 
physical disturbance, will show the 
importance of observing “ periodi- 
city”’ as an element in female educa- 
tion. 

The question of study or graded 
work in its effect upon teachers, I do 
not care to enter upon now;; only dis- 
miss it, with the knowledge that good 
instructors believe much of the pres- 
ent work to be too hard for teachers 
as well as scholars. One conscien- 
tious, thorough teacher of one of the 
higher classes, assures me that some 
of the studies are as much as she and 
her fellow-teachers can master. 

In answer to the opinion advanced 
by some, that the disorders and dis- 
eases found among teachers are due 
to imprudences, viz.: want of sleep, 
late hours, parties, balls, etc., and not 
to the surroundings of school life, 
we answer: yes, the imprudences are 
important factors in undermining 
health, but they enter into “Ais ques- 
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tion none the less, and no more, than 
they do into any other work or pro- 
fession, in which women are engaged. 

It has been our aim to present facts. 
Many careful observers believe, that 
the physical and mental tone of our 
female school teachers is being low- 
ered, gradually but perceptibly, by 
the causes now surrounding them. 
Can these be remedied? If so, in 
what way? 

In some of the suggestions which 
follow, the writer may seem, appar- 
ently, to throw more blame upon 
School Commissioners and Boards of 
Education than they would care to 
assume. Such bodies are rightly con- 
servative, but are constantly shifting 
their responsibility by change of actors. 

Sins of commission, as well as of 
omission, are due oftentimes, notto a 
desire to omit doing right, or with the 
intention of doing wrong, but from 
simple ignorance of .the necessity and 
feasibility of carrying out what sani- 
tarians, physicians, and philanthrop- 
ists conscientiously believe, and abso- 
lutely know to be of vital importance, 
and which will save life and strength. 
Physicians especially, are believed to 
be hobbyists, with axes to grind, and 
there is no heed given to their warn- 
ing till an epidemic comes, or the 
laborer yields to a violation of health 
laws, in disease or death. Vaccina- 
tion will ward off small-pox; quar- 
antine, yellow fever, and so save many 
lives. In like manner a sound mind 


in a sound body is the foundation of 
all usefulness, and wiil prevent many 
disappointments and much disease ; 
yet the people at large, do not realize 
it. Education up to this belief must 
begin at home, and extend into all 


the ramifications of school-life. School 
Trustees would not waste time in be- 
coming thoroughly informed upon 
health matters. 

First, then, in the effort for reform, 
as it is most important; let hygiene, 
physiology, and anatomy be taught 
in our schools, properly, by physi- 
cians to scholars, or by teachers 
already instructed by physicians in 
Normal schools. The following ex- 
tract from the report of Dr. Stephen 
Smith, -President of the American 
Public Health Association, May, 1873, 
well illustrates the belief of those 


engaged in improving the sanitary 


condition of life. “ How may sani- 
tary knowledge be made available and 
be applied with the greatest effect ? 

“ First. By education of the people. 
The general facts of physiology and 
pathology, the basis of preventive 
medicine, shouid be taught in all our 
schools. And to render such teach- 
ing effective, books should be pre- 
pared on these subjects, adapted to 
every grade of scholarship, from the 
infant class of the primary school to 
tbe senior class of the literary col- 
tomy of the human hand and foot, 
explained by means of the articulated 
specimen, will instruct a child of 
average intellect, before it has learned 
its letters. The child of ten years can 
comprehend the acts of digestion and 
assimilation, the structure of the lungs, 
and the method of respiration; the 
anatomy of the heart, and the nature 
of the circulation, etc. A pupil of 
fifteen can understand the composi- 
tion of foods, of ,the air and of the 
water, in relation to the wants of the 
system. The higher grade of scholars 
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can become thoroughly familiar when 
thus advanced, with the causation of 
ordinary diseases; that is, how. the 
nature of the soils, the impurities of 
the air, water and foods, the structure 
of the house, the peculiarity of busi- 
ness, etc., etc., may affect the health. 
gested system of education, in matters 
which so vitally concern the well-be- 
ing of every person, adopted and put 
in practice with anything like the 
vigor with which we insist upon the 
study of the common and _ useful 
branches, like geography, arithmetic 
and grammar, and the uncommon 
or ornamental branches, as French, 
music, etc., within one generation, the 
whole mass of the people would be 
so enlightened on subjects relating to 
the hygiene of every-day life, that 
our average longevity would be im- 
measurably increased. For in pro- 
portion as we can lengthen the lives 
of the mass of the people in any 
period of life, as between one and five 
years, in that proportion we add to 
the longevity of the race.” 

In a paper read before the Associa- 
tion by President White, of Cornell 
University, upon “Sanitary Science 
in its Relations to Public Instruc- 
tion,” we find: 

“ The proposition to which I shall 
speak, is this: that provision should 
be made for instruction in human 
physiology, hygiene and sanitary sci- 
ence, in all departments of public in- 
struction. As regards public schools, 
I would make provision for simple 
instruction in the elements of phiysi- 
ology and hygiene, either by the use 
of some short, plain text book, or 
what is still better, by lectures from 


some competent resident physician. 
Not only theory, but experience leads 
me to prefer the last. Were it not 
that we have made a very great mis- 
take in our systems of public instruc- 
tion, by severing our common school 
instruction from advanced instruction, 
we should by this time have a body of 
teachers in our common schools 
abundantly able to lecture to the pu- 
pils without a text-book.” In refer- 
ence to the present mode of teaching, 
he adds, “ at present we have compar- 
tively few teachers in our public 
schools who are competent, without 
text books, to teach a subject of this 
kind.” 

Physiology and its allied topics, as 
taught in our supplementary classes 
(where only they are- required to be 
taught) are for the most part failures, 
either in exciting interest or imparting 
instruction. 

The physiological text-books, “pre- 
pared for use in the common schools” 
are dry bones, in reality. At present, - 
there are none published, we believe, 
which explain fully and interestingly, 
the proper relations existing between 
anatomy and physiology on one side, 
and hygiene and sanitary science upon 
the other. Models, charts, etc., what 
few there may be in our schools, be- 
long to private individuals. These 
are not furnished by school trustees ; 
and yet so great has been the advance 
in later years by workmen, that now, 
dissectible models and manikins, pre- 
parations and specimens, most reliable 
and necessary, may be easily obtained. 
They are as indispensible to the proper 
study of physiology, etc., as experi- 
ments are to chemistry or natural 
philosophy. 
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In the eight normal schools of New 
York State, physiology seems to be 
taught in all but one; but where 
taught, occupies but little time and 


appears of less importance than the | 


common branches. 

As bearing upon the question of 
the education of the sexes, the follow- 
ing extracts from the essays of the 
various well-known female contribu- 
tors to the “Education of American 
Girls” are of value. 

“To us, as women, as wives, as 
mothers, as older sisters, as friends, as 
teachers, as college girls, as school 
girls, and to us alone, the settlement 
of the question has at last been fairly 
handed over.. We have only, in all 
these relations, to learn the laws of 
physical health and to obey them, and 
the whole matter will be set at rest 
women are better educated, there will 
be less prudery and more real mod- 
ony.” 9% “The work must 
be begun early in life, and the mind of 
the girl must be braced by a recogni- 
tion of natural law to the acceptance 
of all the conditions of her nature. 
But for this, she must learn to distin- 
guish between the ideal and the ac- 
tual, between woman’s nature, as God 
designed .it, and her nature, as long 
years of hereditary sin and disease 
and false custom have made it. It 
helps us very much to learn the how, 
even if we can never solve the why.” 

To educate in this way, and to carry 
out, in practice, the teachings of hy- 
giene and sanitary science in our 
schools, sanitary supervision by quali- 
fied, energetic physicians is a neces- 
sity. A sanitary supervision that will 
seek to remedy existing ills, and to 
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prevent new dangers, and that will be 
Jairly recognized as authority. 

The Massachusetts State Board of 
Health suggests : 

Every city should have a sanitary 
inspector and instructor of schools, 
who should be a physician. 

Every town board of health should 
have among its number a physician, 
whose duty it should be to pay a 
monthly visit to every scholar in town, 
and make a monthly sanitary report 
to his board, and a yearly report to 
the town and to the State Board of 
Health. 


Of sanitary matters, physicians are 


confessedly the best judges; their pro- 
fessional interest’ and enthusiasm 
would lead them to undertake labors 
in such a cause, which could not be 
expected from men of other occupa- 
tions, while their acquaintance with 
the amount and nature of disease pre- 
vailing in their towns, from month to 
month would both furnish and obtain 
valuable illustration in connection 
with their official school inspections. 
By reporting their observations, there 
would be secured the record of what 
would otherwise grow more and more 
indistinct and fragmentary ; if trusted 
to memory and to verbal statement. 
Upon the locai boards of health, and 
upon the towns, something definite 
and permanently open to reference, in 
relation to school hygiene, would be 
bronght to bear. Public attention 
would be drawn to whatever mistakes 
and evils of this order might be shown 
to exist, and when this great point can 
be gained, the evils will certainly be 
abated. 
Of the value of such reports to the 
State Board of Health, it is unnecessary 
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tospeak. Of course, the Board of Ed- 
ucation would be equally benefitted. 
It should be a part of the function of 
this medical member of the board to 
assign a time of guarantine, before the 
expiration of which, a child who has 
suffered from one of certain specified 
contagious diseases shall not be al- 
lowed to attend school. In this way 
the prevlance of measles, scarlet fever 
etc., might be diminished. 

Teachers would be as great gain- 
ers as their pupils by better ventila- 
tion, heating, lighting, etc.; by regu- 
lar physical exercises; by changes 
which should recognize the law of pe- 
riodicity in woman; by the diminu- 
tion of all influences which cause 
friction in the working of schools. 
Registers would then be kept of ages, 
health, sanitary conditions, effects of 
vocation, etc., etc. 

Women desiring to teach, but hav- 
ing consumption or heart-disease, in 
ill-health, or with bad hereditary ten- 
dencies, might be dissuaded from en- 
tering upon duties that will have a 
tendency to destroy, not to build up. 
If this were accomplished, the gain 
would be great to both the woman 
and the children she would have 
taught. The necessity for health, and 
educated experience in the art of 
teaching, would become apparent, 
after a time, and better teachers, 
physically and mentally, would be 
the result. 

The prevalent inattention to proper 
nutritious food might be remedied 
by the provision, by some _ house- 
keeper in the vicinity of each school, 
each day, of a good nutritious lunch 
of sandwiches, fruit, coffee, tea, milk, 
or cocoa, at a reasonable price. This 


would be a healthful gain to the 
teacher and a pecuniary one to the 
housekeeper. 

‘Part of the worry now attending 
teaching might be obviated by plac- 
ing partitions where they are needed, 
by the prevention of constant stand- 
ing, by providing raised seats or 
platforms for the teacher, so that 
she may overlook her scholars, by 
the thorough airing of cloak-rooms, 
closets and class-rooms, at recess, and 
out of school hours, by the under- 
standing on the part of principals, 
of the law of periodicity, that will 
allow thase at least who are sickly, 
or who suffer, to have rest or entire 
freedom from school duty, when nec- 
essary. 

Whatever shall be the system of phy- 
sical culture, that must of necessity 
become in time a part of the school 
curriculum ; it should plainly drawa 
distinction between the physical ne- 
cessities of boys and girls, and, for 
the teachers, should make especial 
provision for the strengthening of 
the lungs, heart and voice, which 
can most satisfactorily be done, as 
has been shown by Dr. Guy, of 
London, in recent investigations. 

Last, but still not least, in this 
elevation of the physical and mental 
state of American school teachers, is 
the question of wages. Though sal- 
aries have increased from time to 
time, yet they are now not large 
enough to procure, as a rule, the best 
material, or to assist in diffusion of 
correct vital laws, as only healthy 
minds and bodies can do it. 

K was with no rosyhued expect- 
ation of action to be taken on sug- 
gestions, which the writer, with other 
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members of his profession, believe to 
be and know to be vitally to the wel- 
fare of teachers, that he agreed to 
write an article for this Journal. Re- 
flection upon the subjects herein 
contained has suggested the possi- 
bility of corporations without souls, 
and certainly shows that education 
will not have gained its proper level, 
till educators and those having charge 
of education recognize : 

1st. That mind and body depend 
for strength, upon each other. 

2d. That health is largely the re- 
sult of physiological education or the 
observance of Nature’s laws. 

3d. That usefulness in any sphere 
is best attained through healthy lives. 

As a ray of light, showing that the 
public can be educated, let me relate a 


bit of personal experience, first pre- 
mising with the fact, that put a few 
years ago, parents would excuse their 
daughters from attendance on physio- 
logical lectures, and in some schools 
(private ones) insisted upon the dis- 
continuance of physiology as a study. 


Having lectured to a number of teach- 


ers upon topics which intimately 
concerned their welfare, one of the 
teachers desired the manuscripts to 
read to her girls before graduation ; 
but before doing so, sent word to 
the mothers of what she intended 
to read, and, without an exception, they 
all desired their daughters to be in- 
structed. If this advance has been 
made in one quarter, it can be in 
another. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


C. B. STETSON. 


Can we assign definite limits to 
technical education—tell just when 
and where it should begin, just when 
and where it should end—that is, 
separate it from all other education ? 
Indeed, we cannot ; for technical edu- 
cation may be said to consist of three 
parts: 1st, That which it has in com- 
mon with general culture; 2d, That 
which belongs to two or more allied 
industries ; 3d, That which specially 
characterizes each separate industry. 

Analyze general culture, and. among 
its leading factors, you will find lan- 
guage, mathematics, art, science. But 
technical education is the product of 
these four factors. Strike out what 
technical education and general cul- 
ture possess, in common, and you 


could have nothing of the former 
whatever. In those schools where 
the people are educated, it becomes 
essential, therefore, to consider the 
practical bearings of all the instruc- 
tion given for general culture, and 
to shape the course of that instruc- 
tion accordingly. Other things being 
equal, special emphasis should 
be laid upon those studies, and 
parts of studies, which can _ ren- 
der the greatest direct service to the 
different kinds of industry. Thus, 
indirectly, should technical education 
begin even in the primary school, 
otherwise the great body of the 
people can never be cheaply. and 
properly trained, for the work that 
lies before them. 
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We can educate, if we choose, for 
an ideal world, so that the learner, 
when he steps out of the school- 
room and enters the real world, will 
find the latter as much unlike what 
he had reason to expect as did Dr. 
Johnson’s Prince of Abysinnia. To- 
day there is altogether too much of 
this sort of training in the public 
schools. 

Imagine an inhabitant of some 
other planet, as of fiery Mars, brought 
blindfolded to our earth, and placed 
in a public school with pupils pur- 
suing all the studies usually tanght 
in the different grades—primary, 
grammar and high. Let the eyes of 
our visitor from another planet be 
now uncovered; let him witness the 
school exercises for a day, a week, or 
a month; then ask him to declare, 
from the instruction given the pupils, 
what are to be their occupations after 
they leave the school, and enter 
that world of activity which he was 
not permitted to see when he was 
on his way, but for which the school 
professes to educate those consigned 
to its care. 

“Can’t do it,’”” will be the prompt 
reply. “Not once, while I have sat 
here and witnessed the different ex- 
ercises, has it occurred to me that 
these boys and girls are expected 
ever to do anything in particular 
after they leave school. On _ the 
planet Mars, while we are teaching 
the children and youth in the public 
schools, any branch of knowledge, 
we, at the same time, show’ them 
some of the industrial applications 
of that knowledge, if it has any; 
since it is our expectation that most 
of the pupils will do something after 


they leave school. We think they 
should not only know, but know 
how to use, what they know. 

“Thus, while we are teaching the 
elements of scientific botany, we 
at the same time show some of its 
practical applications to farming, 
forest-culture, flower-culture ; we also 
impart some of the principles of 
decorative design, which are so largely 
derived from the vegetable world, and 
are so important in manufactures. 
And so, with us, the study of botany is 
not only made to contribute to that 
general culture by which all are bene- 
fitted, but, without diminishing the 
culture, it is also made to furnish 
knowledge that proves of direct prac- 
tical service to great numbers. 

“In a similar manner, along with 
the elements of scientific chemistry, 


“we make known some of its industrial 


applications to agriculture, cooking, 
dyeing, bleaching, iron-working, min- 
ing. 

“ Again, in the case of those closely- 
allied studies, geometry and drawing, 
we make a special effort to teach 
them both for the purpose of general 
culture, and for their practical utility. 
Dealing, as they do, with form, a thing 
to be considered in the manufacture 
and ornamentation of every object 
whatever, their industrial applications 
are very numerous and very impor- 
tant. Wedo not, for example, think 
it enough to acquaint the pupils with 
the proof that the radius of a circle is 
equal to a chord subtending a sixth 
part of the circumference of the circle, 
but we also show them how that 
geometrical fact can be employed in 
doing sundry useful things. Drawing 
we treat in such a manner as to 
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develop the taste for the beautiful in 
all directions, practical, as well as 
purely zsthetic, and so render it of 
direct service to every one who has 
occasion to make, sell or purchase any 
object whose commercial value is de- 
pendent in the least degree on beauty 
of form or decoration. Universal cul- 
ture and the capacity for refined 
pleasure, are thus promoted; at the 
same time the greater part of the pu- 
pils learn much that proves of posi- 
tive, practical value to them, in one 
way or another. 

“As for writing and arithmetic, we 
do not deem it sufficient to teach the 
pupils to make the letters and imitate 
copies, and to ring. all possible 
changes on numbers; but we teach 
them to apply this ability in the 
preparation of simple business docu- 
ments and in keeping accounts. That 
is the way we do things; and we have 
not found that we diminish general 
culture by thus giving, from the very 
outset, a directly practical tendency 
to public education. We have found, 
however, that the public schools are 
thus rendered more popular, and the 
boys and girls gladly remain in them 
longer. 

“But here I observe that nothing 
of what I have described, is done. 
Oh! I forget; you do teach many of 
the practical applications of numbers. 
I see how it is; all these boys and 
girls are expected to become com- 
mercial clerks and accountants. Am 
I not right? No? Then I know not 
what to say, except that your public 
schools are quite unlike ours on the 
planet Mars. As your globe is so 
much bigger than Mars, perhaps your 
boys and girls ought not to be taught 


as though they were, like ours, ex- 
pected to do something after they 
leave school.” 

Now, do what the gentleman from 
Mars has indicated; and in the public 
schools, the great body of the people 
will then obtain, as they should, the 


‘broad, foundation elements of all 


technical education. These elements 
required for general culture, and con- 
stituting the first part of technical 
education, as intimated at the begin- 
ning of this paper, embrace much that 
can be best learned when the learner 
is young, and much that, if not then 
learned, will never be learned by 
large numbers at all. Can it not, 
therefore, be justly urged that it is the 
bounden duty of the public schools to 
give the people the essential elements 
of all useful knowledge? The ele- 
ments are always the most difficult 
part of any branch of knowledge for 
one to acquire by himself; hence it is, 
that most persons never acquire them 
at all, unless they, in their youth, ac- 
quire them from a teacher. But 
having once become master of the 
elements, they are certain to enlarge 
their knowledge as they find it will 
enlarge the value of their labor. 

It is irrational to say, and in the 
face of all experience, that technical 
education can and should be wholly 
given in special schools. It would be 
too costly for the States; it would, 
also, impose too great a burden upon 
the individual by compélling him to 
learn much that he could have better 
learned when he was younger, and 
when his time was of less money 
value. Again, to say that the elements 
of technical education cannot be 
taught in the public schools, without 
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sacrificing essential attainments in 
those things which the schools now 
teach, zs pure assumption ; it does not 
rest upon one iota of experience, 
while there is experience to show that 
the exact reverse is true. 

And now, a few words about. the 
second general division of technical 
education. This embraces thorough 
advanced instruction in the things 
which two or more allied industries 
require in common. Take decorative 
designers, potters, paper-stainers, 
manufacturers of worsteds and prints ; 
they need an exact knowledge of the 
chemistry of color. Iron-founders, 
miners, apothecaries should be well 
instructed in spectrum analysis; while 
carpenters, machinists, masons, ship- 
builders, should alike possess a knowl- 
edge of working drawings. Conse- 
quently, when we reach this point in 
technical education—a point where it 
becomes necessary to emphasize in- 
struction with reference to groups in- 
dustries, then we must begin to group 
the learners. In a small way this 
grouping may begin in the present 
public schools. Already, something 
of it is occasionally done, as in the 
case of classes of boys taught book- 
keeping, and classes of girls taught to 
sew. But most ofthe technical train- 
ing of this grade can be best given only 
in general technical schools, whose 
aim is not so much to make experts 
in any particular department of indus- 
try as to give a liberal technical educa- 
tion. 
To the third part of technical educa- 
tion, of which something should here 
be said, belong those things which 
specially characterize the different in- 
dustries—which distinguish the car- 


- 


penter, for instance, from the machin- 
ist, the farmer from the miner, the 
shoemaker from the manufacturer of 
table-ware. It is not in the public 
schools that these things should be 
taught, nor in technical schools of the 
better grade; but they should be 
taught in special schools designed to 
supplement apprenticeship, or to take 
the place of that institution where it 
has wholly disappeared. In this coun- 
try we have a few such schools—very 
few sustained by private means; but 
they are numerous in Europe, where 
they receive more or less of govern- 
ment support. Such schools give in- 
struction in watch-making, spinning, 
and weaving, in stone-cutting, book- 
keeping, carpentering, machine-manu- 
facturing, cooking, lace-making, etc., 
etc. Ere long, such schools must form 
a marked educational feature in this 
country, so urgent is becoming the de- 
mand for skilled labor in nearly all 
departments of industry. 


But the true basis of all technical - 


education, can be best laid only in the 
public schools, and in their lower 
grades. It is in these schools alone, 
that the whole people can be reached, 
and taught the first lessons—with some 
of their industrial applications—in 
natural history, in botany, physics, 
chemistry, geometry, and drawing, 
that most essential of all the elements 
of technical education. With the basis 
thus rightly laid, the work can be suc- 
cessfully completed in other schools. 
And it is quite time the basis was thus 
laid. As now constituted, the public 
schools are not, in any full and just 
sense, schools of the people. So far as 
their education goes, the graduates of 
these schools are better prepared for 
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the professions of literature, medicine, 
law, and theology, than for the great 
industries which will receive most of 


them when they leave school, but of 
which the school now gives them 


hardly an intimation. 


The King isat hand. Heralds have 
been announcing his advent, in lan- 
guage incomprehensible to man, but 
which woman understands as she does 
her alphabet. A dainty basket, filled 
with mysteries half-hidden, half-dis- 
played; soft little garments, folded 
away in ranks and files; here delicate 
lace and cambric; there down and 
feathers and luxury. The King has 
come. Limp and pink, a nothing and 
nobody, yet welcomed and treasured 
as everything and everybody, his won- 
drous reign begins) His kingdom 
isa world. His world is peopled by 
two human beings. Yesterday, they 
were a boy and girl. To-day, they 
are man and woman, and are called 
father and mother. 

Their new King is imperious. He 
has his own views as to the way he 
shall live and move, and have his 
being. He has his own royal table, 
at which he presides in royal pomp. 
His waiting-maid is refined and edu- 
cated—his superior in every way. He 
takes his meals from her when he sees 
fit; if he cannot sleep, he will not 
allow her to do so. His treasurer is a 
man whom thousands look up to, and 
reverence, but, in this little world, he 
is valued only for the supplies he fur- 
nishes, the equipages he purchases, the 
castle in which young royalty dwells. 
The picture is not unpleasing, how- 
ever; the slaves have the best of it, 


after all. 


EDUCATED WHILE EDUCATING. 


MRS. E. PRENTISS. 


The reign is not very long. Two 
years later, there is a descent from the a 
throne, to make room for the Queen C 
She is a great study to him. He puts i 
his fingers into her eyes to learn if 
they are little blue lakelets. He | it 
grows chivalrous, and patronizing. - d 
So the world of home goes on. The ff P 
King and Queen give place to new re 
Kings and Queens, but, though de- J 4! 
throned, they are still royal; their § ir 
wants are forestalled, they are fed, m 
clothed, instructed, but above all, be- tc 
loved. When did their education be- | it 
gin? Atsix months? A year? Two § cr 
years? No; it began when “ey be- J. th 
gan; the moment they entered the § if 
little world they called theirs. Every J lip 
touch of the mother’s hand, every J the 
tone of her voice, educates her child. § Cis 
It never remembers a time when she § W! 
was not its devoted lover, servant, § ¢ar 
vassal, slave. Many an ear enjoys, is § 241 
soothed by music, while ignorant of § loo 
all its laws. So the youngest child in § Cip 
the household is lulled by uncompre- § the 
hended harmonies from its very birth. § igh 
Affections group round and bless it. U 
like so many angels; it could not an- § life, 
alyze or comprehend an angel, but it § ‘ul 
could feel the soft shelter of his wings. § that 
And now a course of natural educa- ff be s 
tion begins. not 
It has just been remarked, that the §f ave 
education of an infant begins at its ©ven 
birth. So does its work. If it 
trod 


taught, it also teaches. The young 


\ 
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_ of mother begins studies taught thor- 


em oughly in no school. She must learn 
to conquer and forget herself. It is 
true that her maternal instincts teach 
to endure all the ordinary self-denials 
incident to motherhood, and that she 
enters upon them cheerfully. But she 
‘wo has other lesscns to learn. Although 
the a child of over an average degree 
1een of health, spends nearly the whole of 
puts its first three months in sleep, it still 
n if | continues, during that time, to learn 
He its mother’s face by heart, and to show 
,. delight at her approach. About its 
‘The papa, it is not quite so positive; it 
new rather fancies that all men look alike, 
- de- and will “go” to them all, indiscrim- 
their | imately. But at the age of three 
fed, | months, it begins, if of a shy nature, 
|, be- | to shrink from most women to whom 
n be- | it is not accustomed. And at an in- 
Two || credibly early age, it begins to observe 
y be- J. the expression of its mother’s face,and 
| the § if that is sorrowful, the tender little 
tvery § lip quivers. It is high time for her, 
every then, to learn from her baby, to exer- 
child. J cise control over her face, for its sake. 
n she § Why should this young life be thus 
rvant, | carly shadowed by a gloomy counte- 
ys, is J nance? There is such a thing as 
ant of § looking sunny and smiling from prin- 
‘ild in § Ciple; of keeping one sufferings in 
mpre- § the backgrofind, and one’s “ high- 
birth. § lights” in the foreground. 
less it. Up to a certain period in a baby’s 
ot an- § life, its father admires it, at a respect- 
but it {ul distance, as a microscopic object 
wings. that needs enlarging before it can 
educa- be safely handled. Of course, this is 
not invariably the case. Some men 
at the § ave a sweet, half-womanly love for 
at its cven a very young child. One of our 
it is surgeons took delight in in- 
young troducing his first-born into its first 


garments. 
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But there comes a time when the 
young father finds courage to take his 
child into his own arms. Heclutches 
it, perhaps, by its clothes in his great 
awkward hand, or seizes it by its 
arms, which he is fain to dislocate; 
but it is not till the boy is old enough 
and strong enough for a frolic, that he 
is fully appreciated. It is time that — 
the young King has given his father 
some lessons in patience and self- 
denial akin to those taught the mother. 
Papa, who heretofore, has regarded 
his night’s sleep as one of his indis- 
pensables, might sometimes be seen in 
the dead of night, parading his room 
with a shrieking infant in his arms; 
he has been known to sit up two 
hours at a time, in bed, nursing it to 


sleep, when mamma was all worn out 


or ill; and, in her absence, has con- 
cocted some mysterious compound to 
satisfy its hunger, trembling the while 
lest the dose should prove too hot or 
too cold, too strong or too weak, and 
both baby and himself come to grief.* 
And has he not been known to rise at 
midnight to share mamma’s vigils, 
studying up his “cases,” or pondering 
his Greek Testament by her side? 

In great emergencies, t o, when a 
precious young life is threatened, the 
father and mother fight the enemy 
night and day together; “a little 
child shall lead them” into the mys- 
tery of suffering, as it has hitherto 
done into the mystery of joy. 

So the household goes on, learning 
its lessons in harmony till a day 
arises when one or more of the royal 
number reaches an age when it is no 
longer fitting that he should reign as 
he hitherto done. He is old 
enough to begin to learn something 
about law. And here it may be ob- 
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served, that as the mother is the chief 
love, so she should be the chief law- 
giver to the child. Many women 
have so little self-respect, or are so 
weak, or so indolent, that they refuse 
to hold the reins of government, and 
when the tired father comes home at 
night to have a romp with his boy, he 
has to postpone that pleasure, and 
enter on a conflict with a being who 
has learned, long before he is two 
years old, that his mother can do 
nothing with him, and that he can be 
as naughty as he pleases till his father 
appears on the scene. Fancy the 
nymphs surrounding the kitchen 
hearth-stone availing themselves of 
this weakness of their mistress, and 
never performing a duty save under 
the eye of the master. But, surely, she 
who cannot control a little child is 
unfit to control the intractable in- 
mates of her kitchen. 

It may be assumed, then, that if the 
mother with whom we now have to 
do, no matter how humble she is, and 
the humbler the better, respects her- 
self enough to manage her own child, 
she will soon learn, by experience, 
several important lessons. One is, 
that she, who cannot rule her own 
spirit, is utterly unfit to control that 
of another. 

If to box a child’s ears because she 
is angry with it, and she certainly 
will never be guilty of that un- 
womanly, unholy act save in anger, 
is educating it, it is educating it for 
unbridled passions like her own. But 
summary work of this sort is, alas, 
often done, and it is kindred to a 
good shaking, which it requires a 
good rousing temper to inflict. This 
is subduing the child by evil passion 
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and brute force; he will reach an age 
when his physical strength will be 
greater than hers, and what will she 
do then? 

The wise mother sees, then, that she 
must, in two ways, rule her own spirit. 
If she is naturally selfish she will be 
tempted to temporize with an unruly 
child, to save herself present trouble. 
And if naturally passionate and self- 
willed, she will be tempted to un- 
seemly haste and violence towards 
him. Some one has said that if one 
overlooks the first fault, one. will be 
obliged to overlook a second. And 
this is true. Let the child con- 
sciously disobey, with impunity, and he 
will expect, as a matter of course, 
that he may go on doing so. Young 
mothers, in their inexperience, are not 
infrequently baffled by an unexpected 
display of self-will on the part of a 
child, and engage in combat with it 
under the delusion that its “ will must 
be broken” then and there. The 
scene becomes a hand to hand fight. 
It is sometimes prolonged through 
several days. One of the favorite 
stands made by Master John at ‘the 
advanced age of eighteen months or 
so, is that he won't “say his prayers.” 
Of course, it tends to sanctify his 
young soul to beat him with rods 
withal until his temper of mind _ be- 
comes more devout. Is it not just 
possible, John’s mother, that you are 
the one at fault, not he? Are there 
not times in your own life, when you 
are tired and sleepy, and would take 
it very much amiss if, on saying as 
much, your father should flagellate 
you till you had got so wide awake 
that there should be- no rest that 
night, and sheer exhaustion, paralyze 
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tween one who is full of the charity 
enjoined in the Word of God, and any 
subordinate, whether child, pupil or 
servant, would be ludicrous were it 
not so painful. In a well-ordered, 
Christian home, such scenes do not 
occur. Why? Let us see. Here is 
a house full of interesting children. 
The father believes in the law, but not 
in the gospel. A boy six or eight 
years old, is guilty of a falsehood. 
His father denounces the fault in a 
transport, of what he believes to be, 
righteous indignation. “And now, 
John,” he continues, “go up stairs 
and to bed, and in that bed you will 
pass the next seven days and nights. 
I will not have a liar in my house.” 
This is no fancy sketch, but a recital 
of an actual event. John crept away 
to his bed, and the mother remained 
behind to remonstrate. “You will 
loose your boy,” she pleads, “if you 
carry on this. severity through a 
whole week. The confinement and 
the sense of degradation will demoral- 
ize him. He may never tell another 
lie, but he will never love you again. 
As soon as he is old enough to break 
away from you he will do it.” 

“Let him go, then; the so»ner liars 
leave my house, the better.” 

Through the awful week that fol- 
lowed, this mother was not allowed to 
visit her imprisoned boy, and, when 
he came forth, pale, languid, his spirit 
crushed, his heart broken, he was a 
tuin. In a very few years, the mater- 
nal prophecy was fulfilled; he broke 
away from his home, and wassoon lost 
in the great ocean of life. This case 
is somewhat extreme. But, take 
another. The lad has a habit of tell- 
ing falsehoods, and his tather has 


the tongue that had so often sung His 
praises? Is not John to be pitied 
rather than punished, poor little baby, 
that he is such a heathen at this 
tender age, instead of being a full- 
orbed saint ? 

Much conflict, then, may be avoided 
by not having too many rules, or 
being too strict with those rules at 
the wrong time. Desperate encount- 
ers should be avoided altogether. If 
law lies at the depths of the mother’s 
conscience, love should lie in the 
depths of her heart. If her boy, after 
he has reached an age when she is 
sure he understands her commands, 
let her punish him for his disobedi- 
ence, but never venture on a conflict 
that may last for days, make herself 
and the child ill, and everybody in the 
house miserable. Once let loose in 
such a career, and two to one he will 
become excited past rescue, like a 
runaway horse, and gallop madly on 
till he is exhausted. But, it may be 
objected here, suppose the first stand 
taken by the child is a refusal to 
swallow medicine? Shall he be pun- 
ished and let go? Let us vary the 
question. Suppose he has been for- 
bidden to play with: fire, does play 
with it, and is enveloped in flames; 
shall one punish him and let the 
flames go on consuming him? The 
fact is, special cases require special 
management. Very young children 
very rarely refuse medicine. They 
submit to painful remedies, as to the 
ill that demands them, with a patience 
that may put their elders to the blush. 
In nine cases out of ten, conflicts with 
children young or old, grow out of 
mismanagement on the part of parents 
and teachers; the idea of a battle be- 
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a habit of whipping him for it. On 
one of these occasions, the boy said: 
“Father, you Jove to whip me.” “ Yes,” 
was the reply, “ I do /ove to whip you.” 
What sort of relations will exist be- 
tween these when there has been eight 
or ten years more of such mistaken 
harshness ? 

Now, take a third case; another 
fact : 

The eldest son of the household was 
guilty of an untruth. His father took 
him gently by the hand, led him to his 
study, drew him close up to his loving 
heart, and said, “Oh, Harry, how 
came you to tell that lie?” and he 
shed tears of sorrow, that such a sin 
had crept into his home. Then he 
went on, “I know how you came to do 
it; you have inherited your father’s 
evil heart, and only God can cure it.” 
Then they knelt down together, and 
in that house, the father gained his 
boy. No more falsehood, no more 
self-will ; never a quarter ofa minute’s 
trouble ever after. 

The difficulty lies here: children are 
treated as Kings and Queens as long 
as they exhibit no individuality or de- 
pravity, and then the* pendulum 
swings the other way. “ What a boy 
youare!” “TI neversaw such agirl!” 
“Stop that this instant, you naughty 
child!” 

Or, later, at school, the same spirit 
goes on in theteacher. Perhaps there 
is here and there one who, when a 
boy is in fault, puts his hand kindly 
on his shoulder, and says to him, “ my 
dear boy, don’t indulge yourself in 
this bad habit. You wrong yourself 
by it more than you do me. Come, 
now, don’t you see, I am one of your 
best friends, and it positively hurts me 


when you go astray.” But, is there 
not a vast deal of quite the reverse? 
Is not Smith marched out and igno- 
miniously flogged before all the other 
fellows? Is not Jones seized by the 
shoulders, and shaken and worried as 
a dog shakes and worries a bit of cloth 
he has picked up in the street ? 

Ask a great many fathers what they 
are doing for the education of their 
children, and the reply will be, “Oh, 
everything. I give them the best of 
schooling—the best the land affords.” 
“Ts the Bible read in these schools?” 
“T don’t know; I suppose it is.” 

“Is your boy’s teacher a pure man, 
always holding up a high standard 
of the kind of stainlessness boys 
need ?” 

“ Oh—why yes; I presume so.” 

“Has your son ever been angrily 
flogged or rudely shaken by his 
teacher?” 

“Dear me,I really do not know. 
I hope not.” 

Here the mother puts in a word : 

“Our John is as pure. as any girl. 
It makes no difference whether his 
teacher tones him up, or not.” 

Indeed? Let us hear what his 
teacher says about that, fond mother. 
You have never had the courage and 
dignity and good sense to instruct 
your son in matters he is curious 
about, and would learn if you tied hi 
to your apron-string never so tight. 

“John Smith?” says his ‘teacher 
John Smith is going to the bad as fast 
as hecanrun. I have just found ou 
that smooth-faced fellow, and’ havé 
tried to make him disgusted with him 
self. I may save him; I will if I can 
But I get no co-operation from his 
parents. His father thinks that if hé 
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+ feeds, and clothes, and houses him, 
©* and pays his bills, he is performing his 
0" B whole duty; and, as to his mother— 
well, we won't go into that.” 
the Now, it is a fact, that teachers have 
las far more reason to complain of 
mh parents than parents of teachers. 
Home influence is profound. It is 
ney the atmosphere in which the child 
11" I draws every breath for years. Some 
oe. headstrong, self-willed characters 
: - there are that resist parental influ- 
~ ence, and carve out their own 
“a destinies. But this is the exception, 
not the rule. If, when a boy or girl 
leaves the fireside:to enter the school- 
Jard room, the child is not pure, refined, 
boys truthful, conscientious, amenable to 
authority, there was something wrong 
; at that fireside. Either it has been 
grily left too much in charge of servants, 
“hist or it has learned wrong lessons from 
the parents themselves. Lessons not 
nOW# deliberately taught, yet traced as with 
the point of a diamond. 
d 5; It may here be objected that child- 
girl ren do not come into this world as 
r hist sheets of white paper which can be 
. | turned into whatever epistles parents 
t hist and teachers please. It is perfectly 
other true that this is not the case. Child- 
© an"iren are made before they are born, 
struc and can only be modified, not trans- 
1rLOUSE formed, by human hands. But there 
d hing parental responsibility before an 
ht. Ff infant sees the light of day, for which 
account must be given hereafter. If 
as fast. father and mother live lives of un- 
nd idled animal gratification of any 
hav4 sort, their children will enter_on a 
h him tempting, evil world, with just such 
I ome passions and appetites. If they are 
hope ill-tempered, vindictive, selfish, they 


will see these qualities repeated in 
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their boys and girls. If, on the other 
hand, they are temperate, self-con- 
trolled, keeping all carnal, all selfish, 
all angry passions “ under,” there will 
cluster around the family hearth- 


‘stone, a race of youthful beings of 


like cast; not yet educated, not yet 
perfect, but the care and society of 
whom is delightful. But the first- 
born child is often ¢he troublesome 
one; it often begins life at a dis- 
advantage. Its youthful parents have 
not learned how intimately its physi- 
cai and moral nature is connected 
with their own; they attain this 
knowledge by seeing their unlovely 
traits re-appear in their off-spring, 
and so, while educating, they need 
themselves to be educated into wiser 
fathers, better mothers. 

This paper gives only a glance at 
truths on which parents and teachers 
may find it well to reflect. There is 
room for only one more illustration 
of what has been already said. As a 
stream cannot rise above its fountain, 
so children do not rise above the 
standard held up at home or at school. 
Parents and teachers must be what 
they would have their boys and girls 
to be. What they preach they must 
practice. If home is a pandemonium, 
devils incarnate will emerge from it. 
If it is a little heaven below, the best 
manhood, the best womanhood will 
proceed thence. And if our schools 
are in undisciplined hands; if our 
teachers are listless, impassive, en- 
gaged in the delicate, responsible 
work of instructing human beings 
merely to make a living, the sooner 
we find it out the better. What we 
want for our children is, as teachers 
are benefactors of the race, true men, 
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true women, bringing all their ener- 
gies to the task of lifting up, helping 
on the hearts and minds they have 
such power to impress. 

If it is asked whence the inspiration 
for such high-toned life as that which 
these pages try to suggest is to come, 


the reply is short and decisive. Let it 
come from the Word of God, where 
spotless purity, complete self-control, 
and every gift and every grace are 
enjoined, in language, beside which 
the human tongue falters, and _be- 
comes silent. 


THE PHILOSOPHY AND METHODS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION. 


FIRST ARTICLE. 


BY JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. 


There are questions in education 
more vital than those relating to a na- 
‘ tional university. There are princi- 
ples to be settled of greater import 
than those involved in the quarrel of 
the classicists and the scientists, con- 
cerning ‘our college curricula. There 
are issues more momentous, because 
more fundamental, than the ab- 
stract question of “Sex and Educa- 
tion.” The temporary triumph of 
memoriter instruction, on the one 
hand, or of Pestalozzianism on the 
other, as theories of education, will 
not settle the problems that are most 
intimately concerned in the processes 
of public instruction, and upon the 
right solution of which the welfare 
and the largest usefulness of millions 
of children and youth depend. 

Our able men who are considering 
the questions of “ higher education,” 
and whose personal interests and pro- 
fessional life are so closely identified 
with that topic, may be safely left to 
work out something stable and valua- 
ble, as fast as the conditions of our 
civilization will permit healthful pro- 
gress, and guarantee the success of 
any radical measures in our higher 
schools of learning. 


But the statistics of education go to 
show that there are crying needs, 
touching not the few, but the many, 
not the privileged classes alone, the 
educated and the refined, but those 
who in a land like ours, make or mar 
civilization. These have received no 
attention commensurate with their im- 
portance. The returns in the State of 
New York, as by the latest reports, 
show that less than 4,000 students are 
matriculated annually in the 22 literary 
colleges of the State, and not more 
than 30,000*% receive academical in- 
struction; whilst the common schools 
afford the only means of scholastic 
culture to more than one million an- 
nually, and of these two-thirds or 
more pass out into the activities of 
life, with only the most rudimentary 
knowledge of reading, writing, and 
the elements of arithmetic. 

Hitherto, there has been little recog- 


‘nition of primary instruction, as any- 


thing more than a series of formal ex- 
ercises, frequently ill-considered and 
unnatural, almost always irksome to 
the child, and, at,best, following cus- 
tom and conventional usage, rather 


*Of these, less than 20,000 pursued higher English or 
classical studies. 
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than founded upon any just notion of 
the work to be done, and the proper 
instrumentalities for effecting it. 

This will not be wondered at, when 
it is remembered that the work of 


primary instruction has, for the most ° 


part, been intrusted to persons of 
limited knowledge and meager ex- 
perience, at the same time that it has 
been conceded that academic and col- 
legiate instruction should be in the 
hands of men of mature judgment and 
well-disciplined minds—with largest 
information, and subtlest skill in im- 
parting it, and in inspiring those un- 
der their care. 

When we properly consider it, our 
higher institutions of learning have 
been largely intellectual reformator- 
ies, seeking to do what the lower 
schools have neglected, and to undo 
what the largest license of the uncon- 
trolled activity of the child’s mind has 
done amiss, and to bring into subor- 
dination faculties of the mind that 
have run riot during the most impres- 
sive period of life, working their own 
sweet will. Education has been re- 
garded asa thing tobe got through 
with—itself in some sense an end, 
rather than a means to an end—as 
something apart from the individual 
who is the subject of it, rather than as 
affording opportunity for the culture, 
growth, and perfection of that which 
is highest and noblest in character, 
purest, most philanthropic and most 
enlightened in purpose, and most 
forceful and godlike in achievement. 

If the question is, what shall be done 
with this youth, who has come up 
through childhood’s impressive years 
with misdirected impulses and un- 
educated or miseducated faculties, the 
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material demands of life pressing upon 
him, and the years hastening that 
shall throw him into the turmoil of 
business, to cope with men, its solu- 
tion may, and perhaps must, be put, in 
some degree, upon grounds of ex- 
pediency, and the readiest means at 
hand to meet the pressing exigency 
must be accepted. But what of the 
little children whom the State recog- 
nizes as its wards, and for whom 
it affects to have made partial provi- 
sion, at least, in its liberal school fund, 
and in its pretentious system of pub- 
lic instruction; or,in regard to those 
whose parents and guardians choose 
directly to provide the conditions and 
prescribe the methods of their training 
in private institutions ?—what of these 
just launching upon the unknown sea? 

All analogy seems to teach that just 
as the world of matter is marvelously 
adapted to minister to our physical 
wants and comforts, and as our spiri- 
tual needs are met’ by that which 
inspires and satisfies them, so there is 
a natural and _ necessary relation 
between the human intelligence on 
the one hand, which is to be trained 
and cultured, and the possible objects 
of human thought on the other—these 
the instruments for intellectual train- 
ing and development, that the intelli- 
gence to be nurtured, informed, and 
strengthened. 

To know the nature of mind, the re- 
lation and interdependence of its 
faculties, and the law of their develop- 
ment—the potentialities that are in 
the mind,—and to have just views of 
the domain of science, of things with 


which the mind may concern itself,—- 


the problem is, then, to adapt the one 
to the other, in such order, degree, and 
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relation, and under such conditions 
as to the care of the body, as a factor 
in this work, that the intellectual 
growth may be natural and healthful, 
symmetrical, and strong. 

At no stage in human experience 
can a mistake in matter or method be 
so fatal to success as in the child’s 
early years. 

And then, whatever the relations of 
mind and body in their marvellous 
and complicate endowments, and in 
their adaptation each to the other, no 
true education can neglect to consider 
the part which each is to play during 
the formative years, and to weigh 
well the conditions necessary to their 
complete and harmonious develop- 
ment. 

Touching the proper training of the 
body as the instrument of the mind, 
the world has hardly yet recovered 
from the effects of that erratic and 
superstitious philosophy of the early 
Christian centuries, which under a 
false interpretation of the spirit of 
Christianity, despised and neglected 
the body, holding that it was a clog, 
an impediment, not only to the spirit- 
ual life, but also to the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

It is not too late to recognize the 
justness of that more ancient philoso- 
phy, in the value it attached to the 
body, and the proper training of it, 
in the preservation of its health and 
strength, and in such other provisions 
that “the body was carefully trained 
along with the mind, and both were 
treated as fellow-workers in one 
cause.” 

At the first, this error of the early 
fathers was natural; for as the beatific 
immortal life were 


visions of the 
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opened to the minds of men, emerging 
out of the darkness of paganism, the 
body seemed by its grossness, its im- 
perfections, its lust, to encumber the 
soul and delay or obscure its infinite 
possibilities. It was the source of 
temptation, and of all evil. But a 
more enlightened religious faith—a 
clearer apprehension, not only of life’s 
uses, but of man’s truest dignity and 
worth—now blends the physical phil- 
osophy of the old sages, with the 
teachings of modern science, and the 
purest and most humanizing thoughts 
and deeds of the Christian scholar and 
philanthropist. 

But the fault, for the most part, in 
these modern times, has not been in- 
tellectual repletion at the expense of 
the body, but rather, that intellectual 
completeness has been hindered be- 
cause the highest conditions of physi- 


cal well-being have not been provided © 


for. Assays Mr. Gladstone: “If the 
body is thoroughly out of condition, 
the mind will suffer; it will show 
a morbid enlargement of one or other 
faculty of it, but the directing princi- 
ple—that which alone can apply any 
faculty or knowledge to a good pur- 
pose, can regulate its use, and check 
its extravagances—is weakened and 
reduced. How miserable is the spec- 
tacle of morbid learning, with its bur- 
ied hoards and its voracious, insatiate 
appetite for acquisition. united with 
the judgment of a child.” 

It is the rule, rather than the excep- 
tion, that in most persons, the studies 
of the school result merely in knowl- 
edge, more or less thoroughly ac- 
quired, and retained with greater or 
less tenacity, but in no great degree 
affecting the quality of their minds, 
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giving power of thought, skill in in- 
vestigation, or a taste for intellectual 
pursuits. The parodox is often met 
with, that the largest knowledge con- 
sists with the greatest ignorance and 


the feeblest development of any effect-: 


ive mental force. 

Many a man, of at least average in- 
tellectual power, perhaps with more 
than usual promise in his early years, 
passes through the prescribed curri- 
cula of the preparatory school and the 
college, afterward to settle down into 
a common-place tradesman, or, if he 
choose a profession, to prosecute it 
only for its material ends—his mental 
growth having been reached, when his 
diploma gave him a passport to pro- 
fessional recognition. 

There is probably no period of the 
school life in which a careful study of 
the individual characteristics, and at- 
tention to the individual needs of a 
pupil, are so imperative as in the 
early years; and yet, as the custom is, 
no period receives so little attention 
in these and in other respects, that 
affect vitally the whole future of the 
child’s life. 

From 75 to roo children of tender 
years, in most of our large schools, 
may be found ia a crowded room, 
under the care of a young and inex- 
perienced girl, condemned to five or 
six hours imprisonment daily, and all 
for the modicum of instruction that 
in the most vague and general way, 
they may pick up from the endless 
and tiresome routine, which they re- 
peat without sense, and accept. with- 
out comprehending. There is nothing 
to attract and please, and little to 
inspire; and the child accommodates 
himself, as well as he may, to a destiny 
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whose chief hope of reprieve is found 
when he is released to breathe the free 
air and enjoy the dear delights of the 
street, or the comfort and sympathy 
of the home. 

If school-rooms must be crowded, 
let those of maturer years bear the 
evils that come from a vitiated atmos- 
phere, and from other physical dis- 
comforts. If necessity demands, let 
the large classes be constituted of 
those who, by their previous training, 
have acquired some power of sclf- 
help, and can glean some grains of 
wheat from the chaff that the monot- 
onous routine of the average school 
curriculum affords. If meager quali- 
fications, immature judgment and 
small experience are to be tolerated 
in the teacher, let it be in those cases 


in which the maturity of the pupil 


may make up for the inefficiency of 
the teacher; but let only those of 
adequate knowledge, mature judg- 
ment and large-hearted, earnest sym- 
pathy, be charged with the destinies 
that are the sure outcome of the in- 
effacable influences of childhood. 

It is proposed, in these papers, to 
present no utopean scheme of what 
may and must be in some golden 
age of the world, but only, in the 
plainest and most direct way, to 
furnish a few practical suggestions of 
evils to be remedied, of common- 
sense principles and methods to be 
adopted and encouraged, and of the 
advantages, both immediate, and as 
bearing upon higher education, that 
must come from an intelligent and 
skillfully administered system of 
primary education. 

These are intended to embrace: 

1. The school-room—its provisions 
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for promoting and conserving physi- 
cal health and comfort, educational 
conveniences and appliances, hours of 
study and _ of recreation, and the other 
accessories of a well-ordered primary 
school. 

2. The teacher—qualifications, natu- 
ral and acquired, with suggestions 
for professional study, and concerning 
the daily preparation for the duties of 
the school room. 

3. Course of instruction—topics, 
branches and exercises, in their rela- 
tion to each other, and their proper 
adaptation to the capacity and needs 
of the pupils. 

4. Methods of instruction—Hints 
towards the judicious handling of the 


various elementary branches, and 
training the mind through their use. 

5- Hereditary and constitutional 
conditions that may modify the course 
of instruction, or the methods, in case 
of individual pupils. 

6. What are the conditions under 
which the education, beyond the 
merest rudiments of learning, should 
be special and with reference to some 
definite end, as indicated by the tastes, 
inclinations or genius of the pupil, or 
as related to his anticipated trade, 
business or profession in life. 

7. Practical and special hints in 
the interests of teachers of limited 
experience. 


WHO ARE OUR EDUCATORS? 


T. W. VALENTINE. 


If the first word in this caption were 
what, instead of who, the first thought 
of the casual reader would probably be 
turned toward our éeachers—their char- 
acter, qualifications, merits and de- 
merits—in short, the personnel of those 
engaged in this important branch 
of public service. But are teachers 
our only, or even principal, educators ? 
Does the education of our American 
youth devolve chiefly upon those who 
are engaged in our public or private 
schools, our academies, colleges and 
universities? None but those who 
take a narrow and superficial view of 
what education really is, will think of 
answering this question affirmitively. 
Education, according to Webster, 
“comprehends all that series of in- 
struction and decipline which is in- 
tended to enlighten the understanding, 


correct the temper, and form the man- 
ners and habits of youth, and fit them 
for usefulness in their stations.” If 
teachers, technicaliy considered, are 
alone to be held responsible for the 
accomplishment of a work so vast and 
important as this, they should, indeed, 
“magnify their office.” But should 
they be so held? Others certainly 
are doing a part of this great work, 
and manifestly ought to share in its 
responsibilities and rewards. To 
show who these others are, is the ob- 
ject of this article. 

1. MorHers.—I say mothers rather 
than parents, for, while the chief bur- 
den of providing for the cbild usually 
devolves upon the father, the mother 
is its chief guardian, as well as trainer, 
through infancy and early childhood. 
She, therefore, lays the foundation 
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upon which the future superstructure 
must largely rest; for much exper- 
ience and observation have convinced 
me that more, both of good and evil, 
is done to and for the child in the first 
seven years of its existence, than is 
generally supposed. If its careful 
training during that important period 
be either neglected or misdirected, no 
subsequent care of either parent or 
teacher can possibly make amends for 
it. To hundreds of weeping and al- 
most heart-broken mothers, I have 
been obliged to. say, “I fear it is too 
late—the case is already past cure— 
the mischief is already done;”’ and, 
though I had not the heart to say it, 
I thought, “and you have done it!” 
Not intentionally. Oh, no; no 
mother would do that; but thought- 
lessly, ignorantly, ¢xdulgently. Depend 
upon it, the infant that successfully 
insists on having the hammer and 
looking-glass to play with, will yet 
ring that mother’s heart, for she has 
been “sowing the wind, to reap the 
whirlwind.” More persons owe their 
ruin to their mothers than is generally 
supposed; and, on the other hand, 
more persons owe their whole success 
in life to the wise, judicious, careful, 
early training of a good mother, than 
even the most thoughtful. have gener- 
ally acknowledged. 

2. PREACHERS —Under this head, I 
include all. who preach sermons, give 
lectures, make public addresses, teach 
or superintend in Sabbath-schools, or 
in any similar way, give oral instruc- 
tion upon religious, moral, intellect- 
ual or scientific subjects, wherein the 
knowledge and influence of one mind 
and heart are brought to bear upon 
those of others. 
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The pulpit is a tremendous power, 
at least in all Christian lands, and 
long may it so continue to be; for, 
whether orthodox or heterodox in 
creed, its moral and intellectual in- 
fluence isa healthy one. Almost any 
religion is better than no religion, and 
little danger is to be apprehended 
from -error, so long as truth is left 
free to combat it. In this country, 
where any education will always be 
considered imperfect, that does not 
qualify a man for public speaking, the 
defects of an early or wrong education 
are almost overbalanced by the in- 
structions of the lecture-room, and, 
though many of these may be trashy 
and superficial, the system is, on the 
whole, undoubtedly eneficial. The 
condensed wisdom of the learned, thus 
becomes the property of the million; 
and in no department of public in- 
struction do true merit, charlatanry 
or humbug sooner find their own 
level. When, however, the success of 
this method of instruction depends 
upon mere curiosity, or a straining 
after sensationalism, whether in the 
pulpit or on the platform, it is of ques- 
tionable utility. 

3. Epirors AuTHORS.—What a 
tremendous power for both good and 
evil has the printing-press become, 
and not in this countryfonly, but the 
world over! Doubtless the time has 
been, when it was safe to advise the 
young to read all books,‘and even all 
newspapers, within their reach. Now, 
all teachers and parents ‘know that 
half their efforts must be given to 
keeping pernicious literature beyond 
the youthful reach, or in counteracting 
the baleful influence of that already 
read. Many a boy’s mind and heart 
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have been fatally and irrecoverably 
corrupted by the reading of a single 
pernicious book. History, biography, 
and even the healthful romance, are 
already discarded in favor the “ Dime 
Novel,” “ The Pirate’s Own Book,” and 
“ Jack Sheppard,” becomes the hero of 
the hour. . Search the bed-rooms at 
home, the pockets and desksat school, 
to find what “that boy has been about,” 
that he failed in his lessons, and the 
inevitable “Dime” or the “ Days Do- 
ings” tells the story at once. Thus, 
while faithful parents and teachers 
combines to teach and train for God 
and truth, another teacher, more po- 
tent and far more agreeable, slips in 
ahead of both, and secures the better 
attention. Do we need a prophet’s 
ken to foretell the result ? 

And, then, the editors of even‘ our 
good daily papers—why, they have 
more scholars and give more lessons, 
too, than we teachers do. Teachers? 
Are they not teachers more than we ? 
And they are more popular, too, than 
we, notwithstanding they whip 
oftener and harder. We, perhaps, 
make the hands or the legs tingle a bit 
for a few moments; but these editor 
teachers—why—they not only make 
ears tingle but sometimes hearts ache 
as well! Editors—not teachers—in- 
deed! It is to be feared their lessons 
are more studied, better learned, and 
longer remembered, than those of any 
other class, especially during these 
“trial” seasons. One of the most 
widely cifculated of our metropolitan 
daily papers recently asserted, that 
“one of the curses of our period is 
loose reasoning, derived from too 
general, smattering knowledge—an 
accident of newspaper reading.” But 
whether an accident or a natural re- 
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sult, the consequences remain the 
same. In this country, at least, news- 
papers not only help largely to form, 
but to direct and control, public 
opinion ; and our children and youth, 
hearing the topics of the papers daily 
discussed by their elders, take the cue 
from them, and thus the opinions of 
those who must soon control public 
affairs, are daily and hourly being 
formed. Are not editors teachers, 
then, in the largest and fullest sense ? 

4. Gamins.— I use thisterm because 
no one English word so well expresses 
the idea. But are these teachers? Let 
us see. 

In New York and Brooklyn, and 
probably in all large cities as well, are 
to be found hundreds and thousands 
of poor waifs, who seem to be 

“Only poor paupers whom nobody owns,” 
and nobody seems to care for. How 
they live is a conundrum that few can 
answer. Pseudo homes a few of them 
nominally have; but many of them 
seem to lodge just wherever night 
overtakes them—sleeping in casks, 
boxes, stables, under stoops, bridges, 
in carts and wagons; ragged, dirty, 
unkempt, and altogether repulsive in 
appearance. Some of these gain a 
precarious living by working a few 
hours each day in selling papers, 
blacking boots, etc., while others beg, 
steal, and maraud generally. The 
number of these may seem small, but 
a mighty work they accomplish! 
These certainly obey one Scriptural 
injunction : they “ increase and multi- 
ply” exceedingly, for no rolling ball 
of snow ever accumulated more 
rapidly. 

“ But are these teachers ?” asks some 
in astonishment. They are; first, as 


the founders, and then as the teachers 
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and propagandists of STREET SCHOOLS, 
apparently the most flourishing and 
rapidly increasing of all our educa- 
tional institutions And, then, observe 
the zeal, the devotedness, the esprit-de- 
corps, the untiring watchfulness, the 
terrible earnestness with which they 
entice pupils to join ¢heir school, 
throwing all other teachers into the 
shade in these respects. The street 
corner is their first chief place of 
rendezvous, where they lie in wait 
“as those that watch for souls,” 
to intercept boys on their way 
to the ‘public and private schools; 
and, when they succeed in coaxing, 
cajoling or driving some of these to 
“play hookey,” with what delight they 
take these off on their marauding ex- 
cursions—or, if the truants are too 
young for that, take them to some sly 
hiding-place to tell them stories, and 
thus initiate them in the language of 
profanity and obscenity, and in prac- 
tices too indecent to be named. 

Is the danger from this quarter over- 
stated? Ask the principal of any 
large public school in New York or 
Brooklyn if he is not constantly pes- 
tered or annoyed by this class; for 
these offenders consider all public 
teachers, like the police, their natural 
enemies, and delight in annoying them. 
The most dangerous recruits and the 
most numerous, too, by which the 
ranks of this class are filled, are the 
incorrigible truants from the public 
schools, or those who have been ex- 
pelled from these. In my judgment, 
it was a sad day for New York when 
expulsion was substituted for force, in 
the discipline of her public schools; 
for not only are these expelled pupils 
the very ones of all others that ought 
to be kept zz them and properly dis- 
ciplined, but their expulsion has 


greatly augmented the ranks of the 
street class, already too numerous and 
dangerous. 


‘influence, there they are. 


And, then, consider the remarkable 
success of the gamins as shown by their 
graduating classes. These are the 
feeders to our jails, penitentiaries, and 
State prisons. The gamins are in dead 
earnest, and they polish off their grad- 
uates as no other class of teachers can. 

As with the old Lancasterian sys- 
tem, the smart ones become the lead- 
ers and monitors to teach others, while 
they themselves are being taught. 
Thus, “ one sinner destroyeth much 
good,” literally, and the whole system 
is one of constant reciprocity and self- 
propagandism. 

No certificate or diploma ever made 
a real teacher, nor can the withhold- 
ing of such unmake one. We teach- 
ers of the other classes, may refuse to 
recognize the gamins as professional 
brethren; but what of that? They 
teach on, pay or no pay, and, shut our 
eyes as we may to their existence and 
Pay or no 
pay, didI say? These cost the tax- 
payers more than all our _ public 
schools, by far. Why are we so slow 
to learn that in this matter prevention 
is cheaper, as well as better, than cure ? 
If more truant schools and truant of- 
ficers are needed to prevent the labors 
of one class of teachers from being 
rendered nugatory by another, let us 
have them, by all means, for they will 
be cheap at any price. 

Finally, if, as I have shown, those 
technically known as teachers do only 
a part of the work of teaching —if 
mothers, preachers, lecturers, Sabbath- 
school teachers, editors and authors, 
and even the idlers of our street corners, 
do no inconsiderable part of the teach- 
ing our youth, then it is manifestly 
but fair and just that these should 
share in the honors, rewards and re- 
sponsibilities of this great work. The 
matter is one that concerns the com- 
munity more than it does teachers 
themselves. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
It does not appear that a majority of the 
Board of Education of this city is opposed to 
a system of enforced education, which can be 
practically administered. The law itself is de- 
fective, and needs to be carefuily revised, to 
secure harmony of action between the Board 
and the city authorities, without which, it 
would be difficult to secure satisfactory results. 


The act unfortunately was modelled after the | 


English law, in itself so defective, that it was 
found impossible to enforce it by the English 
school boards last year. 

The expectation prevails in Albany, that the 
compulsory education act will undergo an ex- 
tensive revision during the present session. 
Judge Murray has doubts of its constitution- 
ality, and certainly the 8th section constitutes 
a self-defeating feature, as it requires some. 
thing to be done under the act before the act 


can take effect—that is, that the law shall oper- 


ate before it is operative ! 


Our night schools, if organized on a more 
thorough and efficient basis than they ever 
have been, will effect, in part, a solution of 
this problem of providing education for those 
who are uneducated, and whom it will be 
almost impossible to reach in any other way, 
The enforcement of a compulsory law in other 
States meets with similar obstacles, for similar 
reasons. 

It is an unwelcome fact that the number 
of children who do not attend any school 
in our large cities, is increasing, and to neg- 
lect the only means by which our ignorant and 
dangerous classes may be improved and con- 
trolled, is to shut our eyes to the experience 
which has led every prominent government of 
Europe to realize the necessity of compulsory 
education. 


SIMPLIFYING THF TEACHING 
OF ENGLISH. 


Spoken language is natural to man. The 
ability to develop it distinguishes him from 
other animals. Written language is an after- 
thought, the result of contrivance, in order to 
reproduce that, which, when spoken, would 
otherwise be lost. The ability to produce 
a written language, supposes some degree 
of cultivation. Languages are first developed 
orally, and afterwards reduced to writing. 
Even now, there are tribes of people whose 
languages have been recently reduced to writ- 
ing by missionaries sent among them. 

Some of the earlier modes of representing 
ideas, furnish very interesting subjects of 
study to the antiquarian. In ancient Egypt, 
the language abounded in symbols, which by 
common consent, conveyed some idea to the 
mind. This mode of representation is still 
used. The lion is a symbol of strength, the 
eye, of watchfulness, and the bee-hive, of indus- 
try. Systems of symbolic representation are 
very cumbrous, and cannot express accurately, 
the idea of the writer. Early in history, men 
invented alphabets, in which, with greater or 
less accuracy, the characters represented the 
eiementary sounds of the voice, of which the 
words were composed. These letters were in 
shape entirely arbitrary, differing among them- 
selves, as seen in the Hebrew, the Arabic, the 
Chinese, the Greek, etc., yet in all of these 
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there is great similarity in the sounds them- 
selves. 

This is due to the fact that the organs of 
speech are very much the same in all men; but 
inasmuch as the elementary sounds are capa- 
ble of infinite diversity in their representation, 
men, in different places, naturally developed 
them into different combinations and arrange- 
ments. 

The Phenician alphabet, invented by Cad- 
mus, and adopted as the basis of representa- 
tion in the Greek and Roman languages, is 
the source of that which we use to-day. The 
very word al/phadet is but an abbreviation of 
the names of the first two letters of the Greek 
alphabet, 4/pha, Beta; just as now we call our 
alphabet the a, b,c. The Roman alphabet was 
ill-suited to represent the numerous sounds of 
the English language, and hence its anomalous 
orthography, which so puzzles and perplexes 
children and foreigners. It furnishes but five 
vowel letters to represent our nineteen vowel 
sounds. Consequently, many modes of com- 
pensation and combination were introduced, 
differing, ofttimes, according to the source 
whence a word found its way into the lan- 
guage, so that the history of a word. is often 
written on its face, wanting only the eye of the 
philologist to interpret its meaning. Had our 
language been originally analyzed into its ele- 
ments of sound, and each of these represented 
by a different distinct sign, the chief difficulty 
in our orthography might have been avoided. 
But gain in this direction would have been 
less in another. We have received our lan- 
guage, as it is, freighted with its precious treas- 
ures of belles-letters, which few scholars of the 
present time are willing to sacrifice to the ad- 
vantages of a purely phonetic print, which de- 
stroy the forms of words. Allagree, however, 
that it is desirable to simplify our orthography, 
in every admissible way. The Lexicography 
of the land attempts this, by the use of diacriti- 
cal notation. There have been mb&ny other 
attempts in the same direction. English and 
American phoneticians discarded all silent 
letters, and represented each sound of the lan- 
guage by a different distinct character. 

This struck at the root of the difficulties, but 
ina way which neither scholars nor the popu- 
lace would accept; scholars, because it de- 
stroyed the history of the language, and the 
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populace, because it presented on the printed 
page a novel and forbidding appearanee. 

Phonological science was not sufficiently 
matured for any such revolutionary step. All 
attempts in this direction have proceeded on 
on one of these two moods of simplification, 
either by diacritical notation, or by some 
change in the shape and appearance of the 
letters themselves. The former is universally 
used in Lexicography, and pronouncing ga- 
zeteers, and everywhere recognized as legiti- 
mate. The latter, however, well developed, is 
liable to the objection, in many minds, that 
its tendency is to destroy the recognized 
shapes of the letters of our own alphabet. 

Commendable attempts have been made in 
the simplification of the language, in the last 
half century, by Messrs. Pitmann, Comstock, 
Zachas, Medill, Armstrong, and the various 
systems of diacritical notation, used by authors 
in elementary and pronouncing books. 

But the latest, and perhaps, the most perfect 
representatives of these two modes of simplifi- 
cation, are the systems of Messrs. Leigh and 
Shearer. Mr. Leigh’s system is already before 
the public, in which he indicates silent letters 
by hairline print, and the different forces of 
letters, by some change in the letter itself, with - 
out destroying its general outline. This he 
does by connecting links, tail$, cross-marks, 
re-entrant angles, or other distinctive variations 
of the letters themselves. 

“The combination Speller,” by Rev. J. W. 
Shearer, recently issued from the house of 
Messrs Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., of 
New York , is the latest and most perfect de- 
velopment of diacritical notation for simplify- 
ing the orthography of the language. His 
system of notation differs from those heretofore 
used, in this, that so far as the vowels, at least, 
are concerned, the notation is more truly pho- 
netic ; that is, the mark represents the sound, 
irrespective of the letter with which it is used. 
He goes further than any one heretofore, and 
gives an alphabet which is practically phonetic 
in its character. Adopting the true theory of 
a perfect alphabet, viz.: that the sound of a 
letter should be its name, and that there should 


be one, and only one, representative of each 


sound, he develops both these ideas intelli- 
gently in the application to vowel sounds, by 
making the mark represent the sound, irrespec- 
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tive of the letter with which it is used. Thus, 
the same mark over the letters, 7, ¢, 0, #, and y, 
in the words “Uf, been, woman, and busy, repre- 
sents the same vowel sound, though indicated by 
different letters. Thisintroduces simp/icity, in- 
stead of the complexity of systems of notation, 
now in use, where the mark does not represent 
a sound ; but any understanding of it, presup- 
poses a knowledge of the different forces of the 
letter and the modification made by the mark. 

Here the mark is phonetic, and represents 
the sound. So soon as the fifteen phonetic 
marks are learned, the child has a key to 
the whole of the vowel sounds of the lan- 
guage. In the consonant alphabet, a letter with 
a given mark always represents an invariable 
sound, This invariable sound is learned in the al- 
phabet, together with al! the representatives of 
it, so that the difficulties of the learner are les- 
sened, just in the same way that the difficulty of 
counting the trees in an orchard is lessened, 
where the trees are planted in rows both ways, 
compared with that of counting the trees in 
a natural grove, without arrangement. 

The test ofa true, scientific discovery, is that 
it covers all co-ordinate subjects. Mr. Shear- 
er’s system seems to meet this condition. 
While it is so simple in itself and its applica- 
tions, that it may be easily taught to a child, 
and so self-corfsistent and exact, that it com- 
pletely removes the anomalies which so puzzle 
and astonish foreigners, it furnishes advanta- 
ges in lexicographical representation far su- 
perior to any system of notation before the 
public, and is easily applied to any foreign 
language. By striking at the root of the 
difficulty in the alphabet, without disturbing 
the ordinary printed page, the ear and the eye 
are made mutually to assist one another, as 
soon as the alphabet is- mastered, and the 
natural tendency of the young mind to spell 
by sound, is made to hasten his progress. 
The notation once learned, enables the ear to 
give the true sound of a word, whilst the eye 
learns it asit is. Thus a premium is given to 
distinct articulation. It only remains now to 


describe more definitely the mode of wedding 
phonetics to the language, as indicated above. 
In the introduction to this book, the author 
endeavors to show that all the anomalies of 
English orthography may be traced to six 
This 


sources: 1st. The use of silent letters. 


is obviated by placing a dot, the simplest pos-° 
sible mark under a letter, to indicate this fact. 
2d. Two letters together represent one sound. 
Simple connecting links show this, and are 


’ needed only with consonant and dipthongal 


sounds, 3d. The letter x has two double sounds. 
This is obviated by giving the letter double 
names, corresponding with its sounds. 4th. The 
names of letters are different from their 
sounds. 5th. The same letter has several differ- 
ent sounds. 6th. The same sound is repre- 
sented by several different letters. These last 
three anomalies are overcome by the mode in 
which the alphabet is made practically pho- 
netic. The vowel marks represent the sound 
whether represented by the same or different 
letters. 

The consonant sounds cannot be uttered in 
a perfectly phonetic alphabet, because some of 
them cannot be sounded at all, without the aid 
of some vowel sound. The difficulty is over- 
come by following the analogy of the name of 
the letter z, which in three generations, has 
changed from izzard through zed to ze. This, 
we see, is but the utterance of the se sound by 
means of the vowel ¢, already used in the 
names of the letters f, 4, 4, d, c, v, g. and s. 
Thus, one-third of the names directly connect 
us with the present alphabet. All the repre. 
sentatives of each sound are marked to repre- 
sent the fact, and, strange as it may appear, 
only eight of the consonants have more than 
one regular representative. The child soon 
learns to eliminate the common ¢ sound, by 
the help of which all the consonants are 
sounded. The signs for vowel sounds are 
more distinct than the letters themselves. 
Straight and waved marks represent a sounds ; 
dots, e sounds ;angles, 0 sounds ; and curves, # 
sounds. The maré represents the sound, irre- 
spective of the letter with which it is used ; its 
shape, the class of vowel sounds to which it be- 
longs ; and its fosition, the scientific relation of 
corresponding long and short sounds. Dip- 
thongs are represented by a combination of the 
signs of the elementary sounds of which they 
are composed. 

Setting out with these principles, the book is 
not only progressively, but scientifically, de- 
veloped. Obviating, to a great extent, the ano- 
malies of the language, by this phonetic nota- 
tion, the various modes of teaching are united 
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in a way hitherto impossible. The notation 
applies at once to any word in the language, 
giving the true pronunciation at a glance, 
while our dictionaries have to render a num- 
ber of words on almost every page, by equiva- 
lent spelling. After learning phonetically, the 
child soon appreciates the benefits of rules and 
classifications, which, as usually taught, are of 
no value until the language is pretty well mas- 
tered. The marks are so natural, so easily 
made, and so easily distinguished, that their 
use is not objectionable, nor are they so wel- 
ded to the letters but that, like crutches, they 
mav be dispensed with when no longer needed. 
Whenever they are needed for exact represen- 
tation, they may be added to ordinary writing 
on the blackboard, or in print, by simply plac- 
ing the marks above the letters with the chalk 
or pencil. This gives great assistance in elo- 
cutionary exercises, and exact representation. 

The system is the result of long and accur- 
ate study in this direction, and the book 
shows, in its development, the many advanta- 
ges of sucha notation. It is scientific in its 
arrangement, so that, while progressive in its 
development, the familiar spelling-book will 
answer as a book of reference, in many partic- 
ulars. 

Such a system as is here outlined, must, if 
properly developed, commend itself to educa- 
tors generally, and prove of great utility in the 
school-room, in lexicography, in representing 
the pronunciation of proper names in geogra- 
phy, in grammar, of foreign languages, and in 
teaching foreigners to master the difficulties of 


_English orthography and orthoepy. 


PECULIARITIES OF PEKING. 


The main city of Peking, known as the Tar- 
tar City, is in the form of a square. It is cut 
off at one corner, as is the custom of the coun- 
try, for the Chinese will not have anything a 
perfect square. They give no reason for this, 
only that it is as the Chinese always" do, and 
have done. It is about four miles on each side, 
fully four miles east and west, but a little less 
north and south. The whole is surrounded 


by a wall. The angles are not opposite each 
other, for that would be opposite to Chinese 
notions. The wall with which it is surrounded 
is from forty to sixty feet high, by about forty 
feet in width at the top. At regular intervals, 
around the wall, are placed large towers. In all 
respects the city is fortified in a manner which 
would be very annoying to any person who 
might try to break in. At least the British 
found it so in their attempts, some years since, 
to take the city. 

Inside of this city, is an interior city, about 
two miles in length by one and one-half miles 
in width. That is also surrounded by a wall. 
Peking has nothing to recommend it, except 
that it is the capital of an empire. The Tartar 
City is largely inhabited by persons of military 
distinction ; not, however, to the exclusion of 
others. Inside of this is what is known as the 
Forbidden City, which is about one and a 
quarter miles in length, by one and a-half in 
width. Inside of this place are held the re- 
ligious services, and here are situated the tem- 
ples and various buildings devoted to worship. 
South of this is what is known as the Chinese 
City, surrounded by a wall. 


MIND AND HEALTH.—The mental condition 
has far more influence upon the bodily health 
than is generally supposed. It is no doubt 
true that ailments of the body cause depressing 
and morbid conditions of the mind ; but it is 
no less true, that sorrowful and disagreeable 
emotions produce disease in persons who, un- 
influenced by them, would be in sound health ; 
or, if disease is not produced, the functions are 
disordered. Not even physicians always con- 
sider the importance of this fact. Agreeable 
emotions set in motion nervous currents, which 
stimulate blood, brain, and every part of the 
system into healthful activity ; while grief, dis- 
appointment of feeling, and brooding over pre- 
sent sorrows or past mistakes, depress all the 
vital forces. To be physically well one must, 
in general, be happy. The reverse is not 
always true; one may be happy and cheerful, 
and yet be a constant sufferer in body. 
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THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


The extent and elaborations of the observa- 
tions of the recent Transit of Venus, have no 
precedents, and indicate a startling progress in 
the astronomy of half a century ago. Of the re- 
lative value of the observations of the various 
governments, little can be said, at present, but 
it is reported that ours have been very success- 
ful, and will compare favorably with those of 
other nations. 

There have occurred only four transits of 
Venus since the period of observations began. 
The first, in 1631, was seen by nobody as far as 
we can ascertain. It was visible in China, as 
was this last one. That in 1639 was observed 
by two persons in England. The transits of 
1761 and 1769 were observed with very great 
care by parties dispatched from London; and 
Rittenhouse, of Philadelphia, made some im- 
portant observations. “The interest in the tran- 
sit does not lie in the thing itself. It is a mere 
black spot passing across the face of the sun. 
The recent transit was so much. shaded by 
clouds that it could be seen without the aid of 
the telescope. There is nothing of interest 
in the phenomenon itself. There is no mag- 
nificent scene. Why then so much pains in its 
observation? By it we are enabled to deter- 
mine the sun’s parallax, or the distance from 
the earth to the sun, and that enters into nearly 
all our astronomical calculations. It is the 
base line of nearly all our celestial measures of 
distances. Our knowledge of the solar system 
depends on the knowledge of the parallax of 
the sun. Accordingly, astronomers have been 
on the gui vive to determine its quantity.” 

While the observations of 1875 will prove of 
great service to science, it is believed that 
astronomers are inclined to await the transit of 
1882, which is to be a very important one, visi- 
ble all along the Atlantic coast, before giving 
the results to the world. 


VIVISECTION. 


While vivisection has unquestionably served 
a valuable purpose, as a medium of information 
in medical science, it is impossible to deny, 
that it has been secured at the price of an 
incalculable amount of torture, often needlessly 
and iniquitously inflicted on the poor ani- 
mals. 

The discussion of this subject, as bearing 
upon the education of the young, is a matter of 
important consideration. To sacrifice the life of 
an animal, to perfect or confirm theories, or to 
establish important facts in physiology in the 
interests of humanity, is one thing; to do it, 
with the idea merely of startling one’s contem- 
poraries in science with new ideas and propos- 
itions, or for wanton sport, is another. 

It is, under any condition of things, a’‘moral 
offence to put any animal to pain, without 
overwhelmingly strong reasons. There _ is 
another side to the controversy, to which an 
able English journal calls attention. What- 
ever merits there be in the argument against 
vivisection, they apply with ten-fold force 
against sporting, so-called. 

The writer holds that the objects of the vivi- 
sector, at the very lowest, are ten- 
fold more elevated, and ten-fold fuller 
of promise for the general good of man- 
kind, than those of the careless and good-hu- 
mored gentlemen who surround the covers in 
October, or crowd the hunting-field in Febru- 
ary. Another writer, taking strong ground 
against the practice, elicited the most grotesque 
replies during a subsequent controversy. One 
gentlemen retorts that he was quite sure the 
fox enjoyed the run as much as the dogs and 
the riders. As well might one contend that 
Mazeppa liked his involuntary ride as much 
as the wolves who were after him. <A fox, run- 
ning for his life, with the prospect of being 
torn into small pieces, by a pack of carnivor- 
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ous enemies, may be believed to suffer at least 
as much as a stupefied rabbit, under the knife ; 
nobody, we believe, has yet proposed that the 
fox shall be chloroformed just before the 
hounds run into him. A pigeon hit in one 
wing, a pheasant half riddled with shot, a stag 
which escapes with a ball in his flank, may be 
believed to suffer great and more or less pro- 
longed agony. What proportion of those 
floods of sentiment, which have been lavished 
on the sufferings of frogs and dogs in labora- 
tories, fails to apply to the infliction of this sort 
of pain? The aggregate amount of wrong, 
if wrong it be, which is perpetrated against an- 
imals by sportsmen, in a single year, probably 
exceeds that which some of them endure from 
vivisectors in half a century. Moreover, it is 
perpetrated not in the interests of science, but 
in the interests of pleasure. It is the fruit, not 
of love for one’s neighbor, but of love for one’s 
self, 

We submit this view of the case as having a 
strong application to this side of the water. 
Men of science are seldom a popular class, and 
it is always easier to raise a cry against them, 
than it is to justify it; and while some have 
prosecuted their researches with lower motives 
than usual, and more from curiosity than ex- 
pectation of new truths, it must be borne in 
mind that the discoveries in physiology due to 
vivisection, have been beneficial to mankind, 
and of immeasurable advantage to animals as 
well. Let good judgment, and the not un- 
kindly hearts of the doctors, determine the 
question. 


PROPOSED EXHIBITION OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 


The importance of the movement among 
scientific men, in England, to secure a collec- 
tion of scientific instruments for public exhi- 
bition, justifies a more extended notice than 
usual. We give, in part, the article, an this 
subject, from “ Nature,” of the 18th ult: 

With regard to the proposal itself, the won- 
der is that no steps have’ long ere now, been 
taken to organize a museum for the illustra- 
tion of the physical, chemical, and mechanical 
sciences, One of the recommendations con- 
tained in the Fourth Report of the Commission 
on Scientific Instruction and the Advancement 
of Science, proposes the formation of a collec- 


(6) 


tion of physical and mechanical instruments, 
and submits for consideration, whether it may 
not be expedient that this collection, the col- 
lection of the Patent Museum, and that of the 
Scientific and Educational Department of the 
South Kensington Museum, should be united 
and placed under the authority of a Minister 
of State, and so fill up the great gap in our sys- 
tem of Museums. 

Natural history, including geology, zoology, 
botony, not to mention neaily every practical 
application of science, such as mining, etc., 
have, in London at least, resources for the 
practical study of their history and methods ; 
and we are exceedingly glad that this is the 
case. Greatly on this account, we believe, it is 
that these sciences are so popular, and that so 
much more is known about their results among 
the people at large, than about the various 
departments of the physical sciences. Ifa stu- 
dent, in any of the above sciences, wants to 
pursue an investigation on any point connec- 
ted with their history, their methods, or their 
results, he has magnificent scope for so doing, 
both in London and in other large towns 
throughout the country. 

But the unfortunate student of any depart- 
ment of the physical sciences—electricity, 
magnetism, heat, light, chemistry—if he wants 
to study thoroughly, or to investigate any point 
connected with his subject, has nothing for 
it but to buy his apparatus, borrow it from 
a friend, or perhaps only look at it in a shop 
window. 

A collection which exemplifies the history of 
the progress of any science may be made both 
interesting and instructive; and of all the 
sciences, none can be more aptly and fully 
jllustrated in this respect than the physical sci- 
ences. How interesting a collection of appar- 
atus would be, that would exhibit the progress 
in the single department of Optics, say from 
Newton down to Cornu and Fizeau, embrac- 
ing, as it might very well do, all the work that 
has been done in recent years by,means of the 
prism. So in the department of heat, in all its 
branches, how intensely interesting and in- 
structive a collection might be made. The 
mere mention of other subjects—electricity, 
magnetism, acoustics, etc.—suggests possibili- 
ties of magnificent collections which might be 
formed, if only the public spirit of fortunate 
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possessors could be properly roused ; and on 
this latter point there need, we think, be no 
fear. 

One condition, we think, ought to be insist- 
ed on: the collection which it is proposed to 
form should be almost entirely confined to the 
region of scientific research and instruction, 
and should include as little as possible of the 
practical applications of science, which, indeed, 
have hitherto had almost wholly their own 
way in our exhibitions and museums. It 
should be distinctly understood and acted 
upon, that the collection which it is hoped will 
be open at South Kensington in a few months, 
is meant to illustrate the history and methods 
of abstract scientific research, of the true 
nature of which the public know really noth- 
ing, and of teaching. Our friends the en- 
gineers and other practical men, we are sure, 
will see the fairness of our demand, and they 
are so powerful, and have hitherto been so 
largely represented, that they can well afford 
to be generous in this matter. 

While one great value of the collection 
about to be formed, will no doubt be from a 
historical point of view, it cannot but serve 
also an important educational purpose. It 
will let the public see how multifarious are the 
ways of science, will show them that it is no 
mere child’s play, and tend to impress them 
more and more ;with the great importance of 
scientific education as a means of culture and 
mental training. When the claims of scien- 
tific research upon Government are advocated, 
those who are familiar with such a collection 
will know what is spoken of, and for what pur- 
pose the public money is wanted. 


THE LARGE AQUARIA, in many parts of 
Europe, are very attractive and interesting to 
visitors, and especially to Americans. 

The means so readily afforded by them, to 
observe and study the habits and peculiarities 
of fishes and other inhabitants of the water, 
make them a valuable adjunct in the education 
of children. 


Why cannot the City of New York con- 
struct one at the Battery, where desirable loca- 
tion, good water facilities, and accessibility 
are so favorably combined. 

Its interest to school-children alone, would 


justify the necessary expenditure, even were it 
not safe to assume that it could be made self- 
supporting, by charging a small fee for en- 
trance, on certain days, as in Europe. 


MOST TEACHERS OF CHEMISTRY find it conven-_ 


ient to simplify the subject for study, by seek- 
ing to present it to the student, in less techni- 
cal form than that which is ordinarily used in 
the text books. 

Prof. S. A. Norton, of Ohio, suggests the fol- 
lowing plan, in preparing lessons, and in the 
common investigations in chemistry : 


1. Name—Symbol. 
2. History—Discoverer, Date. 
3. Natural History. . 
4. Occurs, native, in compounds. 
5. Distributed, widely, abundantly. 
6. Preparation. 
7. Materials, process. 
8. Chemical reactions. 
9. Physical Properties. 
to. State, crystalline form. 
11. Color, taste, odor, feel. 
12. Specific gravity. 
13. Melting and boiling points. 
14. Solubility, best menstrua. 
15. Solvent or absorbent power. 
16. Tenacity, hardness, elasticity. 
17. Malleability, ductility. 
18. Relations to light, heat, electricity. 
1g. Allotropic conditions. 
zo. Special peculiarities. 
21. Experiments which illustrate. 
22. Uhemical Properties. 
23. Atomic weights, atomicity. 
24. Affinities for other substances. 
25. Relations to combustion. 
26. Oxidizing or reducing agents. 
27. If acid, basicity. 
28. Character of its salts. 
29. Experiments which illustrate. 
30. Tests, when free, in combination. 


31. Physiological Properties. 

32. Relations to plants, to animals. 
33. Special relations to man. 

34. Antidotes, if poisonous. 

35. Experiments which illustrate. 
36. Uses and Useful Products. 

37. In manufactures, in the arts. 
38. Special Phenomena. 
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SCIEN TIFIC 


CHINESE SCIENCE.—The Chinese have been 
astronomers longer than we have. We have 
observations dating back 2,000 years, as to the 
position of the ecliptic. Their astronomy ap- 
pears, however, to have been very little more 
than a record of events, until the Empire was 
conquered, about A. D. 1300, or 1350, by a new 
monarch, who brought with him the astronomy 
of Eastern Asia. They have an equatorial in- 
strument at least 600 years of age. It consists 
of a circle in bronze, tipped up toward the 
north pole, another circle, at right angles, that 
carries a pointer, playing around upon the edge 


of this circle. Ina little building are tablets, 


concerning the celestial bodies, and also memo- 
rial tablets of some of the early Jesuit mission- 
aries, who held the post of imperial honor in 
China. On the top of the wall is the observa- 
tory founded in 1830, or 1840, by the Jesuit 
astronomers, who imported some of their in- 
struments from Paris, and some from Peking. 
About a dozen of those instruments are 
in a good state of preservation. They don’t 
look much like modern instruments, and they 
are only occasionally resorted to by the Chinese 
savant. To astronomers they are very curious 
as works of past astronomy. Here is a quad- 
rant of Chinese workmanship. Among others 
is a globe, with the stars set in it in gold—a 
beautiful piece of bronze workmanship. The 
Chinese quadrant has an armillary sphere, to 
determine latitude and longitude. Their large 
sector can be pointed in any direction, and will 
determine the angle of any two bodies in the 
sky. In the quadrant from Paris, the French 
workmanship in bronze does not excel the 
Chinese. The observing chair runs around 
the circular pier, precisely in the same way as 
the observing chair in the Cambridge domes 
runs around there. 


Sir CHarLes LyeLi.—Sir Charles Lyell, 
whose death is announced from England, wil 
be remembered for the impulse he gave to the 
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study of geology. More than forty years ago 
he wrote his “ Principles of Geology,” which 
has gone through nine editions, and is the prin- 
ciple text-book studied on the subject in Eng- 
land. He made scientific tours in this country, 
in 1841 and 1845, and wrote with judgment and 
candor of the American people, and their insti+ 
tutions. He was the son of Charles Lyell, the 
eminent botanist, and completed his cellegiate 
education at Cambridge. In 1848, he received 
the honor of knighthood, and, in 1850, was 
elected President of the Geological Society. 


THE Kélnische Zeitung, of February 7, con- 
tains an abstract of a paper, read by M. G. Wex, 
at the Geographical Society of Vienna, on the 
decrease of water in rivers and sources. The 
author states that the results of his observations 
tend to show the constant decrease of the rivers 
in Germany, and the increase of seas. It ap- 
pears from them that the levels of the German 
rivers are now much lower than they were fifty 
years ago: viz., the Elbe, 17 in.; the Rhine, 
24.8 in.; the Oder, 17.in.; the Vistula, 26 in.; 
the Danube, 55 in. As a reason for this de- 
crease, the author gives the progressing devas- 
tation of forests, which causes a decrease in 
the atmospheric moisture they attract and 
convey to the soil, and thence to the sources. 


OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs, in a recent medi- 
cal article, maintains that rhythmical instincts 
have a physiological origin in respiration, and 
thinks “one can hardly doubt that Spensor 
breathed habitually more slowly than Prior, 
and that Anacreon had a quicker respiration 
than Homer.” 


In the production of Rose oil, or Atter, and 
sometimes called Otto of Roses, it requires, 
under favorable circumstances, as to quality of 
the roses, about 7,000 lbs of leaves to produce 
2} Ibs of Atter. 
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OUR GOVERNMENT AS A PATRON OF 
ART. 


America, in claiming immunity from cen- 
sure, in the past, for her apparent neglect to 
foster the esthetic element in national edu- 
cation, in view of the many things of more im- 
mediate concern to a young people, to which 
it has very properly given preference, has 
exercised a right, which has been commonly 
accorded to other nations, and she has simply 
repeated the history of other civilized coun- 
tries in availing herself of it. But with the 
progress and present condition of the other 
elements of our national life, science and gen- 
eral education and intelligence, increasing 
wealth and business enterprise, all of which 
have tended to give us position in the world, 
the question is naturally asked how long 
do we desire to be left out of all consideration 
among the art-loving people of the world, and 
to be looked upon as a nation having no art- 
education. While we may never hope to bea na- 
tion of artists, the physical characteristics and 
conditions of the country and our mode of 
life and habits forbid ; we may, nevertheless, 
become educated and intelligent patrons of 
art, and can make it animportant factor in the 
problem of elevating the tastes of the people. 

We are credited with being very liberal pa- 
trons of art abroad, though not always exercis- 
ing good judgment and taste in our pur- 
chases ; and, in some cases, this lavishness has 
been so indiscriminately exercised as to en- 
courage a state of mind in the average picture 
dealer of Paris or Brussels, at the sight of 
an American, akin to that of a Chatham Street 
clothing merchant, in beholding the conven. 
tional countryman. Nevertheless, it is safe to 
say that a very large number of good foreign 
works of art find, each year, a resting place in 
American galleries. 


In addition to this, very many of our people 
visit Europe each year, and it is a gratifying 
fact, that so many of the young folks find their 
way there among the rest. These are all 
brought in contact with influences which di- 
rectly and indirectly tend to develop a knowl- 
edge and taste in art matters. The govern- 
ment is the proper representative of this de- 
velopment, however, for it must establish, as 
it does now, the standard by which we are 
measured. 


A national gallery and library, in which to 
collect by purchase and gift, reputable works 
of art and literature, especially such as pertain 
to the early history of the country, would be of 
great benefit to the people, as giving direction 
to an important educating influence, and the 
decoration and ornamentation of our public 
buildings and grounds, should be controlled 
by a definite policy, to the same end involving, at 
least, the elements of conservation, preventing 
the introduction of unreal and hideous mock- 
eries, if it cannot secure works of real merit. 

Our government, as a patron of art, has not 
proved a success in the past. We are told, in 
all seriousness, that like similar buildings 
elsewhere, the Capital is liberally decorated 
with pictures and statues, which have formed 
a very considerable item of the whole cost 
of the building ; yet many of these productions 
would hardly be considered worthy of a place 
in a billard-room ; and the works of Trumbull, 
of admitted historical value, of Chapman, 
Powell, Vanderlyn, Weir and Leutze, are char- 
acterized, perhaps a little too harshly, as not 
having sufficient merit to justify the position 
they occupy. The work of Kaufman, not yet 
the property of the government, and Ary 
Scheffer’s portrait of Lafayette, are very prop- 
erly omitted from the writer’s criticism. 

A very persistent effort to appropriate 
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$15,000 for the purchase of a portrait of Gen- 
eral Thomas, a capable and high-minded sol- 
dier, during the recent war, and now dead, 
was recently made in Congress, and only failed 
because of the failure of the tactics which have 
heretofore successfully carried through similar 
disreputable enterprises, at the tail end of the 
session. The artist,a lady,is barely known in 
her profession, and her work has no special 
merit to commend it ; and yet, the sum which 


it was sought to pay her, is sufficient to secure 


five portraits from the best artists, either in 
America or Europe. Elliott or Huntington 
charged but one-tenth of that amount, and 
Millais, of London, the same. 


One other instance we relate in more detail, 
as illustrating the position of the Government 
asanart patron. A few years ago a’Commis- 
sion was appointed by the Government to 
select designs for, and an artist to execute, a 
statue of Admiral Farragut. This Commis- 
sion consisted of Gen. Sherman, Secretary 
Robeson, and Mrs. Farragut. Prior to this 
time, and subsequent to the close of the war, 


the sculptor, Wm. H. Phillips, of this city, ex- . 


ecuted, in marble, a bust, from life, of the Ad- 
miral, to the merit of which the following :let- 
ters, addressed to Mr. Phillips (made public 
for the first time), bear testimony : 


New York, Nov. 10, 1866. 
My Dear Sir: Since I visited your studio, I have 


‘been unable, up to the present time, owing to indisposi- 


tion, to express my opinion relative to the bust of my- 
self, recently completed by you. Of course, I am not a 
good judge of my own likeness ; but so far as I am able to 
decide, and with the aid of my wife and friends, who 
have seen it, I do not hesitate to say that I think it an 
excellent likeness, and the work itself finely gotten up, 
both in style and drapery ; the latter being taken from 
the actual uniform worn by me during the late rebellion, 
and at the time the bust was modelled. 
With my best wishes for your future success, 
I remain, 
Very truly yours, 


D. E. Farracut, Admiral. 


New York, Nov. 7, 1866. 


Dear Sir: The bust which you have made of my hus- 
band gives me great satisfaction. I am convinced nothing 
could be better of him in marble. The critical inspection 
and approbation of a wife should secure for it all you de- 
sire. With my best wishes that you may succeed as well 
in everything else you undertake, 


Very truly, 
VirGinia L. FARRAGUT, 


After the death of the Admiral, the Govern- 
ment made arrangements to erect a monument 


_tohis memory, and to commemorate his dis- 


tinguished services to the country. Mr. Phil- 
lips thought to secure this work, and having 
successfully executed the busts of Lincoln, 
Grant, and Seward, on private orders, how- 
ever, and not yet having experienced how lit- 
tle merit had to do, in such competitions, 
sought to attract the attention of the Commis- 
sion, as well as that of Senator Morrill, who 
was potent as Chairman of Public Buildings 
and Grounds. The peculiar enterprize which 
characterized the efforts of certain individuals 
who lie in wait for this class of work, led one 
of them to claim to have had the opportunity 
of making a study, from life, of the Admiral— 
a privilege which Mr. Phillips believed had 
been exclusively his. In view of this act of 
charlatanry, he obtained this additional letter, 
as bearing upon so important a point : 


New York, Nov. 11, 1872. 
Dear Sir: I most willingly accede to your request 
that I bear testimony to the fact that your bust of my 
husband is the only one of him ever taken from life ; and 
I am surprised to hear that any one else should claim to 
have had that privilege, since such a thing could scarcely 
have happened without my being cognizant of the fact. 
My husband gave you in our house many sittings, and 
your work has been pronounced very satisfactory, but 
my letters to you at that time will show my opinion of it. 

Very truly, 
Vircinia L. FARRAGUT. 


And as a further testimony to the excellence 
of his work, he secured the following letter 
from Prof. Henry: 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
WASHINGTON, March 14, 1871. f 

I have seen the bust of Admiral Farragut, by W. H. 
Phillips, and am free to testify that I think it a very ex- 
cellent likeness, as well as a reputable specimen of art. 
I had the good fortune to be intimately acquainted with 
the Admiral previous to the war of the rebellion, and 
can say that this bust recalls very forcibly to my memory 
not only the features, but the expression of this admira- 
ble man and gallant sailor. The bust richly deserves 
to be in possession of the Government, or of some estab- 
lishment where it would be generally accessible to the 
public. Henry. 


From facts already before the public, it is, 
perhaps, needless to say that this painstaking, 
conscientious artist, who, in his youth had 
served his apprenticeship abroad, in the com- 
panionship of such men as Powers and Craw- 
ford, was outwitted by Vinnie Ream, to whom 
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her many friends in Congress had little diffi- 
culty in arranging, with such good men, in 
their way, as Gen. Sherman and Secretary 
Robeson, an award of the contract. On the 
other hand, H. K. Browne, an accomplished 
artist, receives through State authority, where 
political influence is less potent, a commission 
to execute an equestrian statue of General 
Greene, of Revolutionary fame, and his brother 
artists feel confident that the work will be 
properly done. 

It is said, by Ruskin, that all art is either in- 
fection or education. There need be little em- 
barrassment in determining to which one of 
these classes the specimens at the National 
Capitol belong. It is to be regretted that the 
disease does not possess the characteristics of 
Indian plant, which blooms once, and then 
expires. 

It it well understood among our best artists 
and sculptors, that it is useless to contend 
against poor talent and political influence com- 
bined, and so, very few of them submit to the 
degradation of competing for work, when the 
National Government is to be the client. Every 
recent effort on the part of the Government to 
add to its notoriety in this direction, has called 
forth ridicule and indignant remonstrance from 
the press, and we thus give prominence to this 
little bit of expression, in the hope that it will 
lead to a needed reform, “for we are much out 
of the way.” 


DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Recent discussions throughout the country 
as to the advisability of making drawing a 
course and graded study in our schools, have 
been generally of the most favorable character. 
The New York Times in advocating it says: 
“ That the time that has been devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the question whether German should 
be taught in the public schools might, with as 
much advantage, been given to subjects that 
are of real practical moment. Among these, 
drawing is by no means the least important. 
The old idea that drawing should be regarded 
as an accomplishment is a mistake. Ina time 
when industries of all kinds are general, and 
when competition is sharp, it is a necessity. 
The branches of manufacture where success 
depends upon design, or upon the skill of a 
draughtsman, are very numerous. In all these 


a man who cannot draw, or who has no artistic 
taste more or less educated, can never hope to 
attain the highest place in his trade, and conse- 
quently he cannot expect to receive the best 
wages. Thus, for the sake of a deficiency 
which ought to have been made good in his 
boyhood, he is forced to occupy an inferior 
place in his business for the remainder of his 
life. Drawing can rarely be acquired in adult 
age. The rudiments, at any rate, should be 
taught in youth.” And this must come to be 
the view of all persons who look into the mat- 
ter thoughtfully. A recent resolution of the 
Board of Education of Brooklyn, requires that 
after September Ist., next, all applicants to 
teach in our schools must pass an examination 
in drawing. With regard to the proper mode 
of teaching it, under present circumstances, it is 
obviously desirable and necessary, that all 
teachers should make themselves as proficient 
as possible, for the best results must come from 
those schools, where the teachers have qualified 
themselves to give the subject intelligent and 
conscientious supervision. 


THE Eighth Annual Exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Society of Painters, in water colors, was 
held at the galleries of the National Academy. 
of Design, during the month of February, and 
while the exhibition, so far as it represented 
the work of American artists was concerned, 
showed more strength than that of any pre- 
ceeding year, it must be confessed that most of 
our artists are not as successful with water 
colors as with oil painting. 

The comment of our leading journals have 
been in no case enthusiastic. 

A number of foreign pictures showed in 
strong contrast, owing to the greater familiarity 
of foreign artists with this class of painting, and 
in the selection and treatment of the subjects. 

They excel in figure and interior pieces, 
which offer good opportunity for color and 
strong light and shade. 

An exhibition now in progress in Brooklyn, 
is made up in part of the pictures unsold at 
the New York exhibition, supplemented by 
others from the various artists. 

A number of our leading artists, for some 
reason, do not contribute to these exhibitions. 

If it is because they do not care to run the 
risk of lowering their standard, we admire the 
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independence of their acknowledgment, and 
recommend others tq do likewise. 

If the censorship, to which pictures submit- 
ted for exhibition are supposed to be subjected, 
was more thorough, and we must say more just, 
as well, we should have more careful and con- 
scientious work, and the mere sketches, which 
are accepted and given conspicuous places on 
the line, would be “returned with thanks,” as 
not coming up to the requirements or meeting 
the objects for which the exhibition is or should 
be primarily designed, namely, a representa- 
tion of the best features of American art. 

In the end, the artists would be the gainers. 


BELGIUM—A REMARKABLE EXHIBITION.—A 
marvellous exhibition is taking place at pre- 
sent, at the Cercle Artistique et Littérraire, at 
Brussels. Some months ago, Frederick van de 
Herkhove, the son of acorn merchant at Bruges, 
died at the age of tenand a-half years. He had 
always been sickly, and was therefore not sent 
to school, but allowed to roam about. His 
chief amusement was to paint with such rough 
painting material as he could procure. The 
paintings left by him, of which about 100 are 
now exhibited at the Cercle, were discovered 
since his death to be productions which the 
best landscape painters of the age would not 
disown. In Brussels, good judges of art are 
astonished that an untutored child should have 
equalled, and even. surpassed, some of the 
most celebrated masters. In all those of the 
pictures where there is a river, a little boy is 
introduced in the act of angling, representing, 
of course, the deceased. Large sums have 


already been offered for the collection, but 


refused. 


THE FRENCH ARTIst Corot.—The death of 
this eminent French landscape painter, at the 
advanced age of seventy-nine, is a serious Mss 
to art in France, and will be lamented the 
world over. Corot, notwithstanding his age, 
up to the time of his death had lost none of the 
vigor of his early years, and his recent works 
show the same forcible qualities of those exe- 
cuted in his prime. During the past year, 


France has lost, by death, Fortuny and Millet, 
beside Corot, three of the most eminent paint- 
ers of modern times, and as yet it would be hard 
to point out the living artists who are capable 
of filling their places. 


47 


Howarpb MILMoRE, sculptor, of Boston, has 


| completed a bust of Charles Sumner, to be 


presented to George Wm. Curtis. 

The bronze figures for the Massachusetts 
monument, by the same sculptor, are to be 
castin America. A “new departure,” of which 
other American artists will please take notice. 

It isa fact which impresses an American curi- 
ously, ona first visit to the Museum, of the great 
foundry at Munich, to find preserved there the 
casts of work done by the foundry, four-fifths 
of which were for American orders, 


THE following incident of the sale of a col- 
lection of Rembrandt etchings, known as the 
Howard Collection, is taken from the Ameri- 
can Bibliopolist, for February : 

“Print No. 112, of the collection: Christ be- 
fore Pilate—first state—on Japan paper of great 
rarity, was a large, ugly-looking print, with a 
number of figures in the foreground, and 
groups advancing from the middle ground on 
each side. 3 

“The first bid is sensational—ten shillings, 
from our friend, the German, whom we know 
to be facetious. Upon being laughed at, he 
says, ‘ Well, there, £25 then,’ this was an ad- 
vance, and was succeded by a deep silence—an 
ominous silence. Presently we hear a bid of 
430, and it is called and nodded up to £111 
by Delille,,.Colnaghi and Holloway, when Mr. 
H., who thought it was going to be knocked 
down to him at £80, slightly irritated, fires off 
a big gun, calling out, sententiously, £143. 
This has no effect on the quiet Frenchman, 
who apathetically call ‘four.’ Colnaghi has 
left it. Delille bids £160, when Holloway 
leaps up to £180; but the valiant little Gaul 
quietly nods his pounds until he hears his op- 
ponent call £199. This excites him to utter 
ance, ‘il faut examiner,’ he seizes the print, 
throws his eyes into it for a moment, but looks 
more at the back than the front, then we hear 
him call ‘£200 pun,’ now £200 is $1,000, and 
the contest becomes actually frightful, but we 
are getting callous, and watch the gladiatorial 
struggle ‘unto its bitter end.” The contrast 
between the bidders is striking, the English- 
man is flushed and loud, but affects an air of 
indifference, with sundry grimaces and remarks; 
the Gaul is quiet, and after bidding silently up 
to the enormous amount of £260, and hearing 
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his bid answered, collapses, and looks at his 
catalogue with a shrug and an exclamation, 
‘mort,’ which you know is the French equiva- 
lent for ‘I have done.’ 


“The great, ugly print is knocked down to 
‘Holloway, £261,’ the largest price that has 
been paid at a print sale since the purchase of 
Raimondi’s Aretino, for £ 780.” 


Tue London artists generally, are annoyed 


at the prominence given to the works of Miss 
Thompson, by the press and public at the last 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

The picture, No. 142 of the Catalogue, was 
named “Calling of the Roll—after an engage- 
ment—Crimea,” and was very conspicuously 
placed in the I gallery. 

The feature of the picture was comprised 
in the grouping of a number of figures repre- 
senting soldiers of different regiments, evi- 
dently collected at random, after the battle ; the 
sergeant stands, book in hand, noting their 
names, with a number of soldiers grouped 
about him. 

These figures are painted with great care, it 
is said,from living models; the details of the 
uniforms and accoutrements are strictly accord- 
ing to regulations. 

On the “first night,” the attention of his R. 
H. the Prince of Wales, and the Duke of Caimn- 
bridge, in their hasty run through the galleries, 
was attracted to this picture, and their favora- 
ble comment was eagerly put down by the re- 
porters, and the subsequent press notices at 
once made a reputation for Miss Thompson, 
who is only 23 years old. She visited the 
camp of the Royal Engineers, in August, by 
special invitation, and is now engaged on 
another painting of a military subject. 


MEIsSSONIER.—The exhibition of paintings at 
Paris last Summer, in aid of the colonization 
at Algiers, by the Alsatians and Lorranese, 
was an exceptionally interesting one. 

Many valuable pictures—never before pub- 
licly exhibited—were loaned by sympathizing 
friends. Among these was a collection of 
eleven pictures by Jean Louis Meissonier, 
several of which was among the most notable of 


those painted by him ; the number forming, no 
doubt, the largest collection of this artist’s 
works, ever before seen together. Of these, were 


Le Dracon sous Louis XV., 
the property of the Duke D’Aumale ; and, 
INCROYABLE, 


belonged to The Baron Edmond De Roth- 
child. 

A. T. Stewart is an admirer and patron of 
this noted French artist. He already possesses 
one or two of his works ; and while in Europe 
last Summer, purchased another, then un- 
finished, for which it is understood he isto 


pay $15,000. 


THE New York and Brooklyn artists (the 
latter, by the way, have nearly all gone to New 
York,) are variously engaged. Most of them, in 
addition to their ordinary work, are preparing 
for the spring exhibition. 


LarRKIN G. MEAD, sculptor, is in trouble 
about his Lincoln monument, at Springfield, 
Ill., due to the fact, as claimed, that it isn’t his, 
but somebody else’s design. Well, this is part 
of an old subject. “ Let the galled jade wince.” 


Harper's Weekly has recently given, in excel- 
lent wood engravings, copies of some of the 
most notable pictures exhibited in the galleries 
of Europe last year. 


A ScuHoot or Art in Mosaic is to be estab- 
lished at Sevres, to secure to architecture the 
highest degree of ornamentation. 


H. K. BRowneE is to execute an equestrian 
statue of Gen. Greene, of Revolutionary fame. 
A good subject for a good artist. 


Miss RANsoM did not get $15,000 from Con- 
gress for a portrait of Gen. Thomas. It is 
hoped that she never will. 


J. H. Cocks, sculptor, of this city, is engaged 
upon a competitive design for a statue of Chas. 
Sumner, for Boston. 


THe Pall Mall Budget publishes each week, 
an article on Drawing, by old Masters, in 
the British Museum. 


A MusEuM AND Artr GALLERY at Vassar 
College was dedicated in February. 
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EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 


COME TO US, SPRING! 
GEORGE HAWTHORNE. 
Come to us, Spring, beautiful Spring; 
We are weary of ice and snow; 
Fold us within thy odorous wing, 
Over us perfume of May flowers blow. 
Bathed in the dewdrops, 
Bring us their fragrance, 
The robe of the woodlands, 
The lingering sunlight, 
Bring us the rivulet’s musical flow. 


THE competition in reading-books for schools 
is the keenest in the book publishing business. 
The compiler of the Wilson series, issued by 
Harper & Brothers, the sales of which outnum - 
ber those of any other series of books on these 
publishers’ long list, receives an annual in- 
come from his copyrights that probably exceeds 
that of any author. The chief rival of the Wil- 
son series has been the McGuffey series, pub- 
lished at Cincinnati by Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
The improvements in the character of school- 
books, and especially in the illustrations, as in 
Sheldon’s new readers published by Scribner, 
Welford & Armstrong, have caused the Cin- 
cinnati house to determine to issue a new 
series. The firm will issue them as companion 
volumes to the McGuffey series about May. 
The following artists have furnished drawings 
for the books: Darley, Gibson, Beard, Fred- 
ericks, Sheppard, Davis, Farny, Moran, Miss 
Hallock, and Mrs. Ferris. The drawings are 
now being engraved. Scribner & Co. will 
soon add to their series a “ Manual for Teach- 
ers,” by Prof. Sheldon, of the Normal School 
at Oswego.— 77ibune. 


REMINISCENCES OF HorRACE GREELEY.—In the 
Spring of 1859, Horace Greeley visited a small 
town in New Jersey, to deliver a lecture, and 


(7) 


spent the night at the house of the Rev. B 
Matthias, a prominent resident of the place. 
He had traveled far, during the day, and 
after the lecture, retired early to bed. He re- 
mained a part of the following morning to rest. 
In speaking of the benefit of sleep, he congrat- 
ulated himself upon the happy facility he pos- 
sessed in getting asleep easily, and remarked 
that it had been his salvation, in periods of 
great effort. A discussion, as to the mysteries 
of spiritualism, both gentlemen having been 
comparing experiences of Phenoma witnessed, 
was interrupted by a young lady, who asked 
Mr. G. for his autograph, which was given, 


_ in connection with the following lines, unques- 


tionably brought to mind, by the nature of the 
preceding conversation : 


“Were these truths understood—that God is 
our friend, 

Virtue our good, and happiness our end, 

How soon would reason o’er the world prevail, 

And every fraud and superstition fail !” 


THE Poer CHURCHYARD, in the Fifteenth 
Century, wrote: 


“They frowned on me that fawned on me be- 
fore, 

They hated me by whom I set much store ; 

They knew full well my fortune dyd not last, 

In every place I was condemned and caste ; 

I plead my cause at barre ; it was no boote, 

For every man dyd tread me under foote !” 


And T. T., three hundred years after, writes : 


“T won a noble fame, 
But with a sudden frown, 
The people snatched my crown 
And in the mire trod down 
My lofty name. 


“TI bore a bounteous purse, 
And beggars by the way 
Then blessed me day by day, 
But I, grown poor as they, 

Have now their curse.” 


Poetry, like history, repeats itself. 
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Facts AsouT THE BiBLE.—A prisoner con- 
demned to solitary confinement obtained a 
copy of the Bible, and, by three years’ careful 
study, obtained the following facts: 

The Bible contains 3,686,489 letters, 773,602 
words, 31,173 verses, 1,189 chapters, and 66 
books. 

The word “and” occurs 46,277 times. 

The word Lord occurs 1,855 times. 

The word reverend occurs but once, which 
is in the 9th verse of the r1th Psalm. 

The 21st verse of the 7th chapter of Ezra 
contains all the letters in the alphabet except 
the letter J. 

The finest chapter to read is the 29th chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles.* 

The tgth chapter of 11 Kings and the 37th 
chapter of Isaiah are alike. 

The longest verse is the 9th verse of the 8th 
chapter of Esther. 

The shortest verse is the 35th verse of the 
11th chapter of St. John. 

The 8th, 15th, 21st, and 31st verses of the 
107th Psalm are alike. 

Each verse of the 136th Psalm ends alike. 

There are no words or names of more than 
six syllables. 


THE New-England Fournal of Education 
says: ‘“ The necessary expenses of an under- 
graduate at Harvard are from $400 to $650a 
year. The items are of interest: Instruction, 
library, lecture rooms, gymnasia, etc., $150 ; 
rent and care of rooms in college buildings 
(with chums), from $30 to $100; board for 
thirty-eight weeks, $152 to $304; text-books 
(average), $20 to $25; total, $352 to $579. 
Other expenses must vary with the economy 
of each student. The expenses of a Divinity 
student need not exceed $300 a year. The 
fees and expenses in the law school vary from 
$267 to $504 a year. The fees and expenses 
in the scientific department are estimated at 
$217 to $464. In the medical course, the fee 
is $120 for one term, and $200 for a year.” 


A Goop EXAMPLE TO FoLLow.—The very 
valuable collection of books, known as the 
Grenville Library, and forming a part of the 


> There is no 29th chapter of the Acts of the Apostles. 
—Enp. 
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British Museum, consists of over 20,000 vol- 
umes, and cost its late owner, the Rt. Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, upwards of $300,000. 

He bequeathed the library to the public, as 
an act of justice (worthy of imitation), under the 
following circumstances : 

His words were, “ A great part of my library 
has been purchased from the profits of a sine- 
cure office, given to me by the public, and I 
feel it to be a debt and a duty that I should ac- 
knowledge this obligation, by giving that li- 
brary, so acquired, to the British Museum, for 
the use of the public.” 


“As SurE’s DEETH.” a common Scottish pro- 
verbial expression, to signify either the truth or 
certainty of a fact, or to pledge the speaker to 
a performance of his promise. In the latter 
sense, an amusing illustration of faith in the 
superior obligation of this asseveration to any 
other, is recorded in the Eglinton Papers. 

The Earl, one day, found a boy climbing 
up a tree, and called him to come down. The 
boy declined, because, he said, the Earl would 
thrash him. His lordship pledged his honor 
that he would not do so. The boy replied, “ I 
dinna ken onything about your honour, but if 
you say as sure’s deeth, I'll come down.” 


THE English and American systems of pub- 
lishing books are very different, in one particu- 
lar. In England, not one book in ten, if one in 
a hundred, is stereotyped. Here a book printed 
directly from the type is the exception. This 
difference is brought about by three causes: 
the younger country has not so much capital 
in type ; the higher price of labor makes it more 
costly to reset if further editions are called for. 
The English publisher rarely permits a new 
edition to go out of his store without the most 
thorough revision, not only for errors, but that 
the book may be kept in line with the advance 
in scholarship since its previous publication. 


AUSTRIA seems to lead the world in recog- 
nizing the rights of women. The employment 
of women in the Austrian telegraph service 
having given satisfactory results, the Minister 
of Commerce has adopted the system in the 
Post-Office, and the railway boards have been 
asked to report on its extension to railways. 
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Opps AND ENpDs By Sir A. HEtps.—Riches 


bring suspiciousness as surely as over-eating | 


brings gout. 

No man is securely loved except by those 
who know his foibles. 

The statesman is worse off than the circus 
rider; he must leap through his hoop whenever 
it is offered to him. 

The tendency of modern social life is to 
knock the brains out of society. 

The philosophers of each age are equally 
foolish; the common people gradually increase 
in wisdom. 

The capacity for social enjoyment with most 
persons goes on steadily increasing with age. 

We all begin by being pedants, pedantry be- 
ing a peculiar attribute of the young. 


Lenox LispraRy.—This building, situated on 
Fifth avenue, between Seventy-first and Seven- 
ty-second streets, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion. Workmen are now engaged in finish- 
ing the interior and placing the iron book-cases 
in position. It is anticipated that the building 
will be completed and operied to the public 
late in the Summer. Its estimated cost is 
$250,000, and will contain the second greatest 
collection of Bibles, in the world, besides other 
valuable books on art and science. A gallery 
of valuable paintings will also form part of the 
library. 


RoyaL AcApDEMY.—Field-Mar- 
shal, the Duke of Cambridge, presided recent- 
ly at the award of commissions and prizes to 
pupils of the Royal Military Academy at Wool- 
wich. The Empress Eugenie was among the 
company present, as her son, the Prince Impe- 
rial, was one of the successful candidates. A 
satisfactory report of the Academy was given, 
and the proficiency of Prince Louis Napoleon, 
who stands seventh on the list of twelve cadets 
recommended for commissions in the Royal 
Engineers, was spoken of in terms of high 
praise. 


Ecypt—Pusiic INstTrucTion.—The Khe- 
dive has offered the post of Director of Public 
Instruction in Egypt to Mr. Edward Thomas 
Rogers, late her Majesty’s Consul at Cairo, and 
Mr. Rogers is now on his way to England to 
obtain the consent of the Foreign Office to his 


acceptance of this post. The Viceroy is very 
desirous that all the public schools in Egypt 
should be thoroughly efficient. He wishes the 
pupils not only to be taught lessons, but to be 
well trained. 


CHARLES DICKENs often expressed a wish to 
be buried in Rochester Cathedral, in Kent, be- 
cause of the interesting historical associations 
connected with the place, and his familiarity 
with, and love for, the neighborhood. 

The action of the British Government, in as- 
signing, to his body, a resting-place in West- 
minster Abbey, was approved by his relatives 
and friends, who said that Charles Dickens 
was too modest to attach such importance to 
his literary labors, as would entitle him to so 
great an honor. 


THe editor of the Lyndon Union wants some 
one to believe the following story: In looking 
over a pile of old letters which had been packed 
away for upwards of five years, a large and 
beautiful butterfly was found folded in one of 
the letters, where it had remained the above 
length of time, and which, after lying awhile in 
a warm room, commenced flying round the 
house, and is now as well and lively as a Sum- 
mer butterfly. 


EMILY FAITHFULL states that, among the 
novel forms of social and industrial life which 
vividly strike a stranger on his arrival in Paris, 
is the perfect equality in business matters 
which seems to exist between the sexes. 
Women keep books, govern hotels, large 
shops, and even factories, and are often the 
business partners of their husbands, and most 
efficient ones, too. 


AT a meeting of the London School Board, 
held in February, a scheme for educating 
young men for teachers, and called pupil- 
teachers, or apprentices, was adopted. These 
are educated under certain restrictions, at the 
public expense, and paid a certain sum per 
week, for the purpose of supplying good teach- 
ers throughout the kingdom. 
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THE average salary of certified masters of 
elementary schools in England and Wales is 
$517 perannum. More than one-half also are 
provided with a house, or live rent free. In 
Scotland, the average pay is $351, and two- 
thirds live rent free. In Ireland, the average is 
$232, and only a little over one-fifth have their 
house rent free. 


PRESIDENT Eviot, of Harvard, is a warm 
advocate of compulsory physical exercises in 
school, and says they are of more importance 
to boys in this country than either Latin or 
mathematics. He believes in a strong body 
and good digestion first, and then in brain 
culture. 


THE Maryland School Fournal attributes the 
backwardness of a class to the teacher, and 
generally, we presume, with justice. A teacher 
with the requisite qualifications, and whose 
heart is in her work, will rarely have a lagging 
class. 

CoLoraDo has come the nearest to an equilib- 
rium of pay between its male and female teach- 
ers—the monthly average of the former being 
$62, and of the latter $51. This is better than 
Michigan, which averages its male teachers at 
$52.45, and its females at $27.01. 


ENGLISH STATUTE AGAINST READING SER- 
MONS.—There is a statute still unrepealed in 
the English statute book, dated in the seven- 
teenth century, commanding ministers to dis- 
continue reading their sermons and preach 
extemporaneously. 


THE wages of male teachers in Philadelphia 
last year averaged $154.50 per month, against 
an average for females of $51.31. This is quoted 
by some of our exchanges to “the shame of 
Philadel phia”—and why not ? An equal laborer 
is worthy of an equal hire. 


THE New London Board of Education holds 
occasional meetings with the principals and 
teachers, to discuss the practical details of in- 
struction, and the needs of the schools. The 
example is worthy an extensive imitation. 


In the number of Universities and Colleges, 
Ohio ranks first, and New York the next. 


New York Ciry has 304 schools, g of which 
are exclusively for colored children: number of 
pupils registered, 251,545 ; in regular attend- 
ance, 117,239; number of teachers—males, 200, 
females, 2,839. 


HARVARD CoLveGE L1prary, already contain- 
ing some 203,000 volumes, has been increased by 
the addition of the private collection of the late 
Dr. Walker, which was valued at $15,000, and 
bequeathed to the library on his death. 


PENNSYLVANIA has 12,320 school-houses, of 
which 1,704 are unfit for use, 4,681 are incom- 
plete, and over 5,000 are badly ventilated. 
Only 2,000 are accepted as first-class and per- 
fect. 


Ir was a woman, Elizabeth, Countess of 
Thavat, who first petitioned the Irish Govern- 
ment for a penny post. This was 172 years 
ago. Subsequently, for that valuable hint, she 
was awarded a pension of £300 per annum. 


THE annual report of the condition of the 
public schools of lowa is very cheering—the 
average attendance of 1874 exceeding that of 
the previous year by 22,947. 


In conformity with the Compulsory Educa- 
tion law, all the children under fifteen years of 
age have been discharged from the silk factory 
at New Brighton, Staten Island. 


Onto has adopted the compulsory system in 
education, and Illinois, Indiana and Wisconsin 
are expected to fall into line in turn—and at 
no distant day. 


In Massachusetts, even, there are 60,000 chil- 
dren who never enter a school—let us hope, 
not the children of Americans. 


THERE are teachers in Pennsylvania who 
are said to receive only $25 per month for their 
services. 


THE oldest secondary school in Europe is 
the Gymnasium at Fulda, Germany. It was 
founded in A. D. 813. 
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ScHooL Boarp anp Society TRANSACTIONS. 


BROOKLYN. 


A regular meeting of the Brooklyn Board of 
Education was held at their rooms on Tuesday, 
March 2d, 1875. 

In addition to the usual routine of business 
pertaining to the local administration of the 
various schools, the following comprehends 
the most important matters to which the Board 
directed itsattention. A motion to appropriate 
the sum of $80,000 for the purpose ef erecting 
a suitable building sa headquarters of the 
Board, with accommcdation for a Normal or a 
Training School, met with but little discussion 
or encouragement. 

A resolution, asking the Legislature to au- 
thorize the issue of bonds to the amount of 
$250,000, for the purpose of supplying primary 
school accommodation, was referred to the 
Law Committee, with directions to prepare 
the bill for that purpose. It was also resolved, 
by the Board, that on and after September Ist, 
1875, all persons seeking appointments as 
teachers, would be required to pass an exami- 
natjon in the rudiments of music and drawing. 

The Committee on Teachers reported the 
usual resignations, promotions, and appoint- 
ments for the past month. 

A special meeting of the Board was held on 
Tuesday, March gth, for the purpose of trans- 
acting the unfinished business of the previous 
meeting. Nothing of special impertance 
transpired. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


A regular-meeting of the New York Board 
of Education was held at their rooms on Wed- 
nesday, March 3d. The first report of the Su- 
perintendent of Truancy was submitted, in 
which it was stated that little had been done 
beyond organizing the corps of agents and 
arranging the details of operations. 

Truancy cards and instructions have been 
issued to all the principals, who will be re- 
quired to report to the agent of truancy all 
cases of absence and non-attendance which 


require investigation. A rule of the Board, in 
regard to corporeal punishment inflicted by the 
teachers on the scholars, was amended by the 
addition of the following clause : 

‘‘Any teacher found guilty of a violation of the By-Laws 
of this Board, in regard to corporeal punishment, shall be 
liable to a penalty of forfeiture from his or her salary 
of not less than five nor more than thirty days’ 
pay, or dismissal from school, as in the discretion of the 
Committee on Teachers may be deemed just and proper, 
provided the action of the Committee be approved by the 
Board of Education.” 

A letter was read from a citizen, protesting 
against abuse of the Board, deprecating the 
continued denunciation of the excellent sys- 
tem of public schools in this country by certain 
parties, many of whom, like himself, had not 
enjoyed similar advantages in their native 


land. 
A meeting was also held on Wednesday, 


March 17th, for the transaction ot special busi- 
ness in connection with the Nautical School 
Ship. 

A communication from prominent Catholics 
in the city, asking for a division of the school 
fund, in behalf of the Catholic schools, was re- 
ferred to a special committee of seven. 

Several communications of minor import- 
ance, among which was one recommending a 
rowing regatta for school boys, and offering, as 
a prize, a passage to and from Europe, were 
referred to appropriate committees. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


An interesting paper on Florentine Art, was 
read by Professor John A. Weir, of Yale 
College, before the Society on Tuesday even- 
ing, March oth. The paper opened with a 
history of early Florentine Art, and an account 
of the renaissance. The subject was made ad- 
ditionally interesting by illuminated photo- 
graphic views. 

The following is a list of papers which have 
been read before the Society since January Ist: 
January 12th—Rev. Charles W. Baird, of Rye, 

Westchester County. Paper on “The Hu- 

guenots of New York.” 
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January 26th—Hon. George F. Davis, of Port- 
land, Maine. Paper on “The Uncertainty of 
the Law.” 


February 9th—Prof. William Henry Green, of 
Princeton. Paper on “ Archeological Re- 
searches on the site of Nineveh.” 


February 23d—Prof. William E. Griffis. Paper 
on “Inside Japan, 1870-1874.” 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The series of lectures provided for the mem- 
bers of this Association during the Winter, 
have been specially interesting. We give, be- 
low, a list of the lectures already delivered, 
with those yet to be delivered: 


On Electricity and Magnetism; on the Moon; 
and on Egypt and the Pyramids, by Prof. D. 
G. Eaton. 


On Flowers, and their Friends, and Curiosities 
of Animal Life, by Prof. E S. Morse. 


The Yellowstone Park; Great Canon of the 
Colorado ; and the Sierras and Rocky Moun- 
tains, by Prof. Sedgwick. 


On Popular Botany, by Prof. Goodale, the 
following subjects being separately treated 
of, and illustrated by the Oxyhydrogen Mi- 
croscope—1. The Seed: Dissemination and 
Germination. 2. The Leaf as an Organism 
for Producing Food. 3. The Flower: Its 
Work in Reproducing the Species. 4. Move- 
ments in the Vegetable World, and 


An interesting lecture, of great practical bene- — 


fit to students, on the History of the Arch: 
its Place in Architecture and Engineering, 
by Prof. Plympton. 


LECTURES TO COME. 


On Curious Insects (no date), by Prof. Starr, to 
be profusely illustrated by the microscope. 


March 18th—Readings by Prof. William M. 
Jelliffe. 

March 25th—The Chemistry of Fire, by Prof. 
Cooley, of Vassar College. 


Lectures of such interest should be printed 
by the Association. Their ready sale, it seems 


to us, would fully cover all expenses. 


THE AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held 
at their rooms in the Cooper Union Building, 
New York, on the 25th of last month, and the 
following named officers elected for the year: 


President—Hon. Cuas. P. Daty, LL.D. 


Vice Presidents—Hon. F. A. Conkiinc. Mr. FRANCIS 
A. Stout, Gen. Geo. W. Cuttom, U.S. A. 


Foreign Cor. Secretary—JameEs M. BaILey. 

Domestic Cor. Secretary—Wm. H. H. Moore. 

Recording Secretary—Atonzo S. SOUTHWORTH. 

Treasurer—Gt0. CABoT WARD. 

The feature of the meeting was an exhaustive 
address by the President, on The Geographical 
Work of the World for 1874, comprising Phys- 
ical Phenomena, Scientific Expeditions and 
their Results, Explorations of the Far West, 
Arctic Discoveries, African Discoveries, An- 
cient Inhabitants of North America, Researches 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, and 
Australasia. 

Since January Ist, papers have been read by 
the Hon. R. B. Roosevelt, on Fish Culture, and 
by W. A. L. Rawson, on Palestine Explorations, 

This Society will be represented at the Geo- 
graphical Congress, to be held in Paris this 
Spring. It is also proposed to issue a monthly 
magazine, to be devoted to explorations, travels, 
etc., of which Mr. Southworth will be the active 
editor. 


N. Y. HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this Society took 
place on the 5th of January; the usual reports 
and a memorial on the late Jonathan Sturges, 
by W. Jones Hoppin were read. 

At the meeting for February, a paper on the 
first Catholic mission in New York was read 
by the Rev. P. J. Dealy, S. I., and 

At the March meeting, the Librarian, Mr. 
G. H. Moore, read a commnication by the 
late W. J. Hubbard of, Virginia, on Washing- 
ton’s likeness, and the national standard for it. 


SCHOOL INCIDENTS. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 24. 
Graduating exercises of the Academic Class 
of this school, A. G. Merwin, Principal, under 


the auspices of the Committee, A. B. Martin, 
Hon. Geo C., Bennett, and James Hall. Ad- 
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dress by the Hon. John W. Hunter, Mayor of 
the city,and Hon. E J. Whitlock, President of 
the Board. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL _NO. 27. 


The annual reunion took place on the even- 
ing of February 24, and was made the occasion 
of a very pleasant gathering of the past and 
present pupils of the school. 

Miss Humphreys, whose heart is in her 
work, is to be specially congratulated upon 
the success of these entertainments, and the 
good that must come from them. 

Graduating exercises were held in February 
at Public School No. 1, under ‘the direction of 
Mr. Abbott, and at No. 14, under Mr, — 
principal. 

NOS. II AND 26, 


A musical entertainment, of exceptional ex- 
cellence, in which the performers were pupils 
from Public Schools Nos. 11 and 26, under the 
direction of Prof. Wm. H. Clark, was recently 
given at the rooms of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in aid of the Brooklyn Or- 
phan Asylums, 

The programme was largely made up of 
glees, and part songs from Mendelssohn, Ros- 
sini, Verdi, Mills, Cummings, and others, and 
included piano solos and songs from V. W. 
Caulfield and George Ellard, who are great 
favorites in Brooklyn. 

With sich’ good results from a little careful 
training on the part of Messrs. Clark, Lewis 
and Ryan, we hope that it wil! stimulate other 
schools to a desire to sing as well. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 


The graduating exercises of this popular 
school took place at the Brooklyn Atheneum 
on Thursday evening, 11th inst., under the 
direction of Mr. S. G. Taylor, principal. The 
recitations, readings, music and compositions 
which composed the exercises, gave great sat- 
isfaction to the large number of friends assem- 
bled, and indicated careful preparation and 
taste in selection. The graduates, whose 
names we give below, have been under the 
special charge of Miss H. A. Dennison, one 


of the most accomplished and conscientious 
teachers in our schools. 


Cora Augusta Boerum, Carrie Welton Conk_ 
ling, Mary Gray Courtney, Eleanor Abbie 
Cummins, Eloise Sherman Draper, William 
Barrett Folger, Lillie May Foster, Emily 
Adaline Goodwin, Frederick Herbert Hard- 
ing, Abraham Harris, Sarah Elizabeth Jimeson, 
Grace Linwood Lambert, Annie Lyon, Mary 
Townsend Scudder, William Waldemar Share, 
Cynthia Jane Smith, Josephine Swanstrom, 
William Hogarth Van Duyne, Agnes Hewitt 
Watson, Ella Frances Wedekend, Ellen Whit- 
taker, Ella Frances Wilcox. 


BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The second entertainment of this organiza- 
tion was given at Association Hall on the 
afternoon of Friday, March tgth, under the 
direction of the President, Mr. E. Bush, and 
Mr. Higgins, Chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. A large assembly of teachers and 
their friends were present. 


PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 
1. Piano Soto—Tarantelle in E minor, .  Loretz, Jr. 
M. J. DUREGE. 
2. She Wandered Down the Mountain 
Side,” Fred Clay 


MRS. SARAH E. CRANE. 
3. Soco—** Esmeralda,” 
MIS3 MINNIE WALSH. 
4. SoLo—‘* Schoene Stunden” (Farewell), é Proch 
REV. MAX RUBIN. 
5. READING —Scene from “ Henry IV,” Shakespeare 
PROF. R. R. RAYMOND. 
6. The Fisherman,” ‘ ‘ Gabussi 
MRS. CRANE, MISS WALSH. 


PART II. 


1. P1ano SoLo—* Rigolletto,”’ ‘ ‘ Liszt 
MR. J. DUREGE, 


2. So.o--‘* The Flower Girl,” 
MISS MINNIE WALSH. 

3. Reavinc--"* The Burden Bearer,” T. Buchanan Read 
PROF. R. R. RAYMOND. 


4: SoLo—* Angel’s Serenade,” G. Braga 
MRS. SARAH E, CRANE. 


ReapinG—Selection from Old 


Shop,” 
PROF. R. R. RAYMON 


Dickens 
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VARIETY. 


Our minds are like our stomachs ; they are whet- 
ted by the changes of their food, and variety sup- 
plies both with fresh appetite —QUINTILIANUS. 


AD ODE TO SPRIG. 
BY W. C .H., JR. 
Welcub, welcub birthful Sprig, 
Happy birds are dow od wig ; 
Flittidg about frob tree to tree, 
Fillidg the air with belody. 


The brooks dow break their icy bads, 

Ad rushidg, tearidg through the lads, 

Break dowd dabs ad such like thigs, 

As though they were daught but gassaber wigs. 


Widter, with its storbs and sdows, 

Has gode but left a code id by dose ; 

The sky ad people all look blue, 

Ad every wud says ca-chee ad ca-choo. 
WUD WHO DOES. 


WALL StREEtT LErTER TO A SCHOOLMASTER— 
Wall street, New York, Dec. 1, 1872.—Sir: 
Yours to h’'d & cont’s noted. Don’t want son 
to study str’n’my. “Twon't pay. No ships 
run’g to stars, and no prospect of it. All bosh, 
it twont’ h’lp trade. Also stop Latin & Greek. 
Boy’'ll pick up such L’t’n wordsas petit larceny 
& delirilm tremens, &c., soon 'nough he’r in 
Gold Bd. I’m bullish on ’rithm’t’k, and T’k 
some stock in gr’m’r too, but I can make’ money 
‘nough without L’t’n and G'k, etc. No use. 
I’m memb’ St’k Exc’g, Chamb’ Com,’ &c. Da- 
boll’s Arithm'tic is short of stock terms. Put 
boy thr’gh on margins, corn’rs, Dr., Cr., ct. pr. 
ct., cl’r house, Railr’ds, and Go’'v'ts yourself, 
& go short on y'r Greek and Lt, X&c., &c. 
They’re best md’se for the street—always in 
dem’d here. I mean Dr. & Cr. etc. When 
term ends, please ship boy and B’ks by N. Y. 
C. & H.R. R. with B. L’d’g in hat, con’g’n to 
———B’d Street. Draw sight d’ft for bill., 
Money easy—st’ks stiff & short int’st cov’rd. 
Shall I get you long on 100 L. S. at 67? Boy’s 
tuition dofor margin. Exc’nge easy. Y'rs, etc.” 


SELF-MASTERY— Hardly a distinguished man 
can be found in all the centuries of history who 
reached his pre-eminence without a prodigious 
self-curbing and self-inciting. Military chief- 
tains, princely merchants, navigators, explorers, 
artists, scholars, became such by a voluntary 
concentration which required the resistance of 
many strong propensities, and the summoning 
forth of some of their most reluctant powers. 
Men acquire this self-mastery in some things 
almost whenever an adequate motive puts 
them to the effort. And, if in some thing, why 
not in others ? 


““ComE, Love, ComME!”—A pensive young 
man, while singing, “‘Come, love, come,” be- 
neath his Dulcinea’s window, the other night, 
had love, music, wind, and everything else 
knocked out of him by a something in a long 
white garment which fell out out of a chamber 
window. It proved to be nobody but his lady- 


love, who, in her anxiety to know who was ser- 


enading her, leaned too far over the window- 
sill—hence the result. He says when he sings 
“Come, love, come” again, he will keep away 
from under the window, as his system cannot 
stand any more such shocks. 


A Derroir gentleman walking behind two 
school children the other day, heard the boy 
inquire, “ Will you be at the party to night?” 
**T shall be there,” answered the miss, “ but I 
may as well tell you now that your love is 
hopeless. Mamma is determined, father is set, 
and it isn’t right for me to encourage your at- 
tention. I can bea sister to you, but nothing 
more. Therefore, you needn’t buy me any val- 
entine or give me any more gum.” 

A SAMPLE of “Gray's Elegy,” reconstructed 
to fit cremation : 

“Above yon mantel in the new screen’s shade, 
Where smokes the coal in one dull smoul- 
dering heap, 


Each in his patent urn forever laid, 
The baked residue of our father’s sleep.” 
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A story is told of an old gentleman who 
always took notes of his minister’s sermons, 
and on one occasion read them to the minister 
himself. “Stop, stop,” said the latter, on the 
occurrence of a certain sentence, “I didn’t say 
that.” “I know you didn’t,” was the reply. 
“T put that in myself to make sense.” 


PLEASANT FOR THE PATIENT.—Two Irish 
physicians, in consultation at the bedside of a 
patient, disputed as to the nature of the dis- 
ease. At last, one of them ended the discussion 
by saying, “ Very well, have it your way now; 
but the post-mortem will show that I was 
right.” 


A COLORED preacher remarked : ‘‘ When God 
made de fust man, He set him up agin de fence 
to dry.” ‘“ Who made de fence?” interrupted 
an eager listener. “‘Put dat man out!” ex- 
claimed the colored preacher; “ such questions 
as dat’d destroy all de theology in de world.” 


A PROMISING pupil, according to Punch.— 
Mistress—*‘ How does your brother get on in 
New York, Parker?’ Lady's Maid—“ Very 
well, indeed, ma’am, thank you. He’s only 
been there three months, and he’s already be- 
ginning to speak the language beautiful.” 


Mary’s DirFicuLty.—Mistress—* Let you 
go to evening school, Mary? Why,I thought 
you could read!” Mary—“ Well, ma’am, I 
does know my letters fustrate, so long’s they 
keep all in a row; but justas soonas they gits 
mixed up into words, I’m beat !” 


“Ts there a gentleman in your club with one 
eye named Walker?” said an American to @ 
member of the Savage Club, in London. “I 
don’t know,” responded the Englishman ; 
‘“‘ what was the name of his other eye ?” 


THE corporation of MHarvard College in 
1761 thought rum punch, “as it is now usually 
made, no intoxicating liquor,” and allowed 
students “in a sober manner to entertain each 
other and strangers with it.” 


HEAT or Co.p.-—The question for discussion 
at a recent meeting of scientists was: ‘ Which 
travels the faster, heat or cold ?” It was decided 
in favor of heat, as many present had often 
been able to catch cold. 


“ WILL the boy who threw that pepper on the 
stove please come up here and geta present of 
a nice book,” said a Sunday-school superin- 
tendent, in Iowa; but the boy never moved. 
He was a far-seeing boy. 


AN advertisement for a dry goods clerk reads: 


‘Wanted, a young man to be partly out-door and 


partly behind the counter.” It doesn’t specify 
what part of the young man is to be out door. 


NEWTON has found a petrified tree embedded 
in the rock twenty feet below the surface. The 
local savants think the fossil is 1,213,743,626 
years old. 


LovVE WILL Finp OuT A WAy.—Oneida girls 
won’t let a beau stay after ten, but they some- 
times stop the clock. 
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Boox Notices. 


THe Arr JOURNAL, as prepared for circula- 
tion in America, under D. Appleton & Co.'s 
imprint, has had most gratifying success. - Of 
the fourth number, 20,000 copies are being 
printed, and the subscription list bids fair to 
reach nearly twice as many by the end of the 
year. ‘The canvassers have been at work only 
since January, but the use of the great ma- 
chinery organized by the publishers for the sale 
of “ Picturesque America” has given the new 
venture a start it could not otherwise have had. 
Steel engravings of American subjects will be 
made a feature as soon as the plates can be en- 
graved. Mr. T. W. Wood has made a careful 
reproduction in water-color of his “ Village 
Post-Office,” recently exhibited in this city, for 
engraving in England, and a landscape by 
Cropsey has been put into the hands of an 
American engraver. Mr. Huntington's picture 
of “ Philosophy and Religious Art,” in the col- 
lection of Mr. Hoe, which the artist esteems 
one of his best, has been copied for the en- 
graver ; an animal picture by Beard has been 
secured, and one of Gifford’s best pictures is 
promised by its owner. The engraving of the 
landscapes can be done satisfactorily here, but 
it has so far been necessary to send figure 
pieces to Europe. 


ELEMENTAKY COLLECTION OF MINERALS AND ROCKS. 

New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Every teacher who has undertaken to im- 
part instruction in mineralogy or geology, can 
‘appreciate the difficulty, and, indeed, the im- 
possibility, of giving the student any compre- 
hension of the simplest rudiments of either 
science from the manuals alone. With the 
characteristic specimens at hand, on the con- 
trary, instruction is easy, and the study be- 
comes one of the most interesting and important 
that can be taken up. Seymour's “ Elementary 
Collection of Minerals” supplies this want 
precisely. It contains in all 50 specimens, 
comprising 28 non-metallic minerals,11 metallic 
minerals, and 11 rocks. These come in a 
neat, black-walnut case, and each case is ac- 


companied by a pamphlet giving brief and 
non-techical descriptions of each specimen 


(price, $15). With this case and pamphlet 
alone a practical knowledge of the rudiments 
of mineralogy and geology can be obtained in 
a few hours’ study. 

Besides the elementary collection, there is 
an “advanced student's collection in miner- 
alogy " of 100 specimens (price $25). This is 
furnished according to the arrangement in 
Dana’s Manual, and is also chemically ar- 
ranged after the fifth edition of Dana’s Miner- 
alogy. ‘“ The Advanced Student’s Collection 
in Geology” (price $25), contains 100 speci- 
mens, and the “Advanced .Student’s Col- 
lection in Mineralogy,” with the “ Advanced 
Student's Collection in Geology,” are supplied 
together—200 specimens in all, in a neat, 
black walnut case, for $55. 

Prof. J. D. Dana, of Yale College, who is 
the greatest living authority in these sciences, 
says : 

“ There isno studying mineralogy or geol- 
ogy without a collection of this kind. Every 
academy in New York, as well as in the other 
states, should have one. The pages of de- 
scription in the pamphlet, which aecompanies 
the collection, will be a help to beginners 
in the study.” 


SHaw's NEw History oF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LIT- 

ERATURE. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

The works of the late T. B. Shaw give 
ample evidence of his scholarly attainments, 
and fitness for so important an undertaking 
as was involved in their preparation. 

His Manual of English Literature came at 
once to be of great value to students and lit- 
erary people, generally. 

The need of a work which would serve as a 
text-book of English literature in our schools, 
and which would be, in a measure, adapted to 
more general use than the earlier work, led 
Messrs. Sheldon & Co. to publish a work 
entitled “ Shaw’s New History of English and 
American Literature,” revised and re-arranged 
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by the careful hand of Prof. Backus, of Vassar 
College. 

Its comprehensiveness, as a history, is main- 
tained, together with the chronologv and terse 
analysis of the material which characterized 
the original work,and additions, both of Eng- 
lish and American authors, have been made 
which tend to render the work more complete. 

The book is neatly printed and bound, and 
is offered at a reasonable price, and is every 
way adapted for use in our schools, where 
such a work has long been needed. 


SPECIMENS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
READER. By the same. 


The present work is a careful revision and 
modification of a former edition, and has been 
greatly enlarged and perfected by Professor 
Martin, of the University of the city of New 
York. The work very successfully presents to 
the reader some of the best examples of writ- 
ten English by American authors, and is ad- 
mirably adapted for a literary reader in our 
higher classes. 

We know no better way to instil in the 
minds of the young, a love for choice reading, 
than to put before them, ina palatable form, se- 
lections of the best examples of noted authors, 
and we believe that the best writing of the best 
authors should make the best reading for our 
scholars. 

We have too few works of this character in 
common use, and we welcome this one among 
our school books. 


MonTEITH’s INDEPENDENT CourRSE, ELEMENTARY GEO- 
GRAPHY. New York and Chicago: A. S. BARNES & Co. 


The difference between an elementary and 
higher-grade geography too often consists 
largely in the size and price of the book—a 
combination favorable to publishers, but little 
calculated to make the study either an easy or 


interesting one to children. 


This defect has been appreciated by many 
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authors and publishers; and the importance of 
reducing primary instruction to simplest forms 
recognized. 

This simplification, to be complete, must ex- 
tend to the methods of teaching and use of 
terms, so as to present to the easy comprehen- 
sion of the young the facts and ideas which it 
is desirable that they should understand. 

This book has been prepared with the view 
to combine, in this way, attractiveness and in- 
struction, by seeking to employ the pupil’s per- 
ception, in the use of illustrations, which mode 
is largely akin to object teaching, and a most 
practical way of reaching the child’s intelli- 
gence, through the eye. 

The publishers claim for this work, novelty 
in presenting the subject, in the construction 
of and emphasizing the value of sentences, and 
terms, and the adoption of the system of repre- 
sentation by illustration. 

These and other features, with the neat form 
of the book, commend the work to those inter- 


~ ested in the education of children. 


A VERY valuable work in three volumes is in 
course of preparation, by Prof. Barnard, of 
Columbia College, assisted by Dr Guyot, of 
of the College of New Jersey. 

It is entitled New Universal Cyclopedia, a 
scientific and popular treasure of useful know- 
ledge, to be profusely illustrated. 

This work involves an immense amount of 
labor on the part of its editors, whose purpose 
it is to make it the most complete book of the 
kind. 

“The History of the English Language,” 
Shepherd, “ History of the United States,” by 
A. H. Stephens, and the “ Elements of Alge- 
bra,” F.A. Shoup. E. J. Hale & Son, publish- 
ers, New York. 

These, and other books, were received too 
late for review this month, and will be noticed 
in the April number. 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ESSRS. IVISON, ‘BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR CO., “beg to invite the 
attention of Teachers “and Educates to- the following announce- 
ment of their recent publications: - 
“DAN A'S TEXT- -BOOK. OF GEOLOGY. 4 Resiived Edition. Designed for Schools and: Acad-" 


emies, wholly re-written, with more than 490 illustrations, many Of which are entirely new.~By James. D. Daya, 
D. 358 pages.’ Price, 00, mail, on of $x: if desired for examination with a view 
introduction. 


¢ 

DANA S MAN UAL. A New Revised: Edition. of ef the_ Prindiples of the 
Sciénce,with special reference to American Geological History, for thé use. of Colleges, “Academies, and Schools of 
Science. By James D..Dana, LL,D., Silliman Professor of Geology and Natural. History: Yale College. filustrated ° 
by a Chart of the world, and-over cne. thousand figures, mostly from American sources. Dhoreughly revised, ntuch en- 
larged;and almost wholly re-written. 8¥0,,, about 850 pages. Price, $5.00; dy on Peceipt of the same. 


ROBINSON’ JUNIOR CLASS. ARITHMETIC. Oral and Written. For graded and Evéniag: 


Scho -By Fisu, “M.A; pages. Numerously iflustrated with ‘appropriate designs. Price, 80 
colts: ae: * By mail, for examination with awrew to introduction, on receipt of 50 cents. 


TH! EORY OF PENM ANS HIP... For Schools, and Private Learners. Developed and 


Answers; with: practical. illustrations, and designed to be*studied in connection. with the use of the panties Copy: 
Books. By: * the Spencerian Authors.’ Price, 40 cents; “by mail on receipt of the same. 


TH E: CO MBI NATIO SPELLER. Scientific Development of English Orthdégraphy 


by a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation of the alphabet to a phonetic. basis, together with. 
rules for spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of words likely to be confounded, &e, -Conformed: ’ 


chiefly to, Webster's Dictionary, By: James. W. SHEARER. 168 pages. 30) cents. mail, on of 


I cents, tf destred-for examination witha view to introduction. . 


MILITARY LESSONS. For Military Schools. Milifia. With nhumierous ‘By 
Wewcker, Professor of Mathem ics and Chief of Military Instruction in University of California 
rexible ‘cloth. 175, pages. Price; 75 Gents. on of 50 cents; if desired. for examination qwith 
a view. toa.introduction, 


‘PROGRESSIVE. MUSIC. LESSONS. “A of Instfuction prép ‘sei for the“use:of Publie Schools, , 
«Reyited from “ first ‘Steps in Music?) By Geo. B. tooms. Book F First, price, 20cents. Book. nd, 
price, 25 Bott by maiz; on of 25.cents, tf desired for examination with a.wiew to introduction. 

“THE LITERARY READER. Typical. Selections. from-thé Best’ British and “American Authors, 
arranged, from Shakespeare the present time; with and _ critical sketches, and: numer-. 
ous notes;. By R: CarHcarr, M:A. 438 pages.- Price, $1.60." By-mail, on receipt if desired 

Sor examination with a view to introducti0n. 

OUTLI NES.- OF WORL HISTORY. Mediav at atid Modern, with spetial 
reference to the History of Man ind. By Prof. SWINTON. .r-vol.,. with’ numerous-maps and illustrations. 
500 pages; 12 mo. 2.00. By on of 00 desired with a-view to 

THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. Schools and. Colleges. By FickLINy Ph-D., Professor 


Mathematics in thé University of Missouri. vol, 8vo., cloth. - 425 pages. Price, $2: Qo; By mail, on 
of $1.00, desired for examination-with a: Ctew to Ttraduction. ; 5 


-THE- NEW GRADED READERS.’ Fully: and ‘illustrated. all ia 


Exeellence of -Manufactute, and in Cheapness. - The-most beautiful series of school-books ever issued. 


First Reader, 6, PARES. Price, a5.cents.. J Fourth Header, 246 pages...-.».. Price, 70 cents.: 
Third Weaders 160 50 


a* A. set-of the comipleté series—Five on- of $r. 50,72 for exantha- 
tion with yiew.ta introduction. Special. circulars, giving full descriptive notices o book the 
Llogéther with atany testimonials eminent eduicators wha have tested mertis” the 
he sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN copY- BOOKS AND CHARTS. New Revised ‘Edition. 


Iii, Common-School Series... ‘7.80 | “WIE, Spencerian Charts of Writing: 
Iv. Exercise Series 47 Charts bound together, size 19 by,24 Price, $5.00. = 


pe" THE EDUCA TIONAL REPORTER. a popular Schook Journal, full of interesting: and ‘vaduable educas 
tional information, will bé sént. to teachers and-educationists, without charger on application, 


BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR 00., 


and 140. GRAND STREET, : YORK. 
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Clothiers, 


607, 609, 6X1 Fulton Avenue, | 
Opposite Flatbush Avenue, oa 


Have DOUBLED THEIR CAPACI TY for business by adding the © Second Floor, 
nd the same by a 


MASSIVE PLATFORM STAIRCASE. 


The upper floor is devoted ‘to. 


“Custom. Work. ‘anil: Goods 


; All the latest importations may. be. found at their Establishment. 
CHILDREN’ Ss SUITS A SPECIALTY.. 


PRICES TO suIT THE TIMES. 


ARTIST Marerrats, 


(ENO LUDING— 


CANVAS, COLORS, BRUSHES, Be 


-Drawinc 
OF ALL KINDS. 


WAX, COLORS, MOULDS, 


IMPLEMENTS “FLOWER “MAKING. 


ALL 


WHITLOCK & KEENAN, 


419 and 421 Sreeer, | 


“CORN ER- PEARL. 
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